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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1870. 





The Week. 


Tue state of things in France appears to grow worse and worse. 
Every day makes the hopelessness of the struggle clearer, and nothing 
does more to dishearten all the friends of France than the atmosphere 
of falsehood by which everybody connected with the press or with pub- 
lic affairs, except General 'Trochu, appears to be laboring to surround 
himself and the public. Everybody seems to be engaged either in de- 
ceiving himself or his neighbors; and even the men of thought, like 
Mazade and Louis Blanc, have completely lost their heads. Mazade, 
on the 15th of September, pours forth the same strain of folly as in the 
Recue of the previous fortnight, and consoles himself for the horrible 
reverses of Sedan by the reflection that to France belongs “the glo- 
rious privilege of astonishing the world.” Louis Blanc, who has a 
well-earned reputation as an accurate observer and cool reasoner, raves 
like the lunatics of the Gav/ois or Figaro, and, though an educated man, 
calls King William the “ Attila of the Nineteenth Century,” apparently 
for no other reason than that the former, like the latter, has fought 
battles in Champagne, and that the defeat of the Prussians on the 
plains of Chilons would be an agreeable occurrence. Jules Favre, 
of whom we dislike to speak with anything but respect, has published 
an account of his interview with Bismarck which reads like a letter 
from a young lady delegate to a woman's rights convention, rather 
than the report of a statesman deputed to debate with one of the keen- 
est diplomatists of the age the fate of a great people, and that people 
his own countrymen. The figure he cut himself appears ail through to 
be uppermost in his mind. Ile keeps an exact record of all his emo- 
tions; tells how he started from his chair, and how he writhed and 
agonized under Bismarck’s dastardly propositions; how his strength 
was near failing him, and how near he came to breaking down, and so 
on—a most pitiful record, and well calculated to increase the contempt 
of the Prussians for their adversary, and harden their hearts against 
him. 








As far as simple, unadulterated lying goes, it must be admitted 
that the Republic has, thus far, far outdone the Gramonts and Palikaos, 
and with less excuse. Attempts are no longer made to conceal disas- 
ters, but stories of successes are invented and spread, and, what is worse, 
stories of armaments and succors, and risings and reinforcements, 
which the men in power know have no foundation whatever. The 
“ Army of Lyons,” of which we have heard so much of late, has now 
been converted into “the Army of the Loire,” probably because it was 
felt to be a little too barefaced to assign it to any specified locality, and 
it is now “on the Loire,” and rolling up into the hundreds of thousands, 
and making ready to eat the Germans at a mouthful, although the 
Prussians are advancing without serious opposition on Tours—the regular 
troops flying before them. Of course, dozens of these disgraceful fictions 
are found out by the people every day, and every such discovery in- 
creases the want of confidence in the leaders which has been the curse 
of the war, as far as the French are concerned, and which is already 
threatening society with dissolution. The pretects report increasing diffi- 
culty in preserving order in their departments ; the orders of the Govern- 
ment are disregarded, and the levies refuse to march. In many cases the 
National Guard are returning their arms, and many of the towns refuse 
to allow themselves to be defended, feeling certain of defeat, and dread- 
ing the Prussian artillery. Better pay contributions, they say, than be 
bombarded and burnt. Indeed, it would be almost impossible to find a 
parallel for the present state of things in France. Many weeks more of 
it, without some great success, which is very unlikely, would make Prus- 
sian conquest welcome to all owners of property. 





From Trochu, on whom may now be said to rest the whole burden 
of the nation’s sorrow, we hear little. He is undoubtedly laboring 
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as best he can to infuse order and discipline into the vast and unwar- 
like host now under his orders in Paris, and his plan apparently is to 
break them in by means of small encounters with the enemy, brought 
on under favorable circumstances, and not pushed far enough to try 
them too severely. This mode of bringing undisciplined troops 
up to the mark has often been tried and succeeded, but never, we 
believe, under similar circumstances. It may be said to be essential to 
its success that the army should be in camp, or in a fortress to itsel!, 
away from civilians and civilian influences, and completely under the 
control of the general. The army of Paris is not only, however, made 
up largely of men fresh from civil life, but of men still in civil life, 
It is surrounded by a million or more of non-combatants, to whose 
cackle it listens when off duty, by whose moods it is inevitably affected, 
and whose fears and panics and despondency it must inevitably share. 
Moreover, these non-combatants will soon begin to suffer seriously from 
scarcity of provisions, and the troops will be constantly cognizaat of 
their privations, and constantly within hearing of their plaints. It 
Trochu can make a body so situated a match, even behind stone walls, 
for such an army as that of the Crown Prince, he will do more than 
any military man has ever done before him. The exposure of the city 
to bombardment becomes every day more inexcusable, as it is every 
day more evident that no relief from the outside is to be looked for. 





Among * the campaign stories of the week ” has been a report announe- 
ing the raising of the siege and the general retreat of the Prussians. There 
was another, from Tours, heralding the destruction, by the tire of the 
Fort du Mont Valérien, of all the Prussian works in a circuit of six 
kilometres; the driving of their engineers trom Clamart, Meudon, and 
Montretout ; the recapture of Villejuif and Champigny, and a number 
of other exploits achieved by the Parisians. And there was also an 
official bulletin, issued by Gambetta at Tours, proclaiming that, on the 
12th inst., “the Prussians were driven out of all the positions which 
they had been occupying for weeks . . . driven beyond Stains, Pierre 
fitte, and Dugny;” beyond * Joinville, Creteil, Champigny ;° © forced 
from Bas-Meudon and St. Cloud, and thrown back on Versailles.” The 
truth of the matter, however, is, that the exploits of “the more than _ 
ever heroic people of Paris” consisted in some feeble reconnoissances 
and sorties, which caused the falling back of the Prussian outposts, 
and ended, like all preceding ones, with repulses; that the fire of Mont 
Valérien did its principal havoc in the chateau of St. Cloud; and that 
the Prussians continue to hold their positions all around the city, 
whose only means of communication with the second capital, Tours, 
remains the balloon, A conveyance of this kind lately took out M. 
Kératry, who followed his colleague in the Government of National 
Defence, M. Gambetta, to Tours. The latest aerial messenger, who 
alighted in Belgium, reports the Prussians to have made the open. 
ing shots of the bombardment on the 14th, which lacks confirmation 
from other quarters, 


We have no sufficient data to enable us to judge whether General 
Trochu, Jules Favre, and their military aud civil associates in the rule 
of the city do or do not display all the energy and vigor demanded 
and possible under the trying circumstances. What we do know is 
that their activity, both military and civil, is greatly, if not fatally, 
hampered by the doings of some young and old fools whose wisdom 
consists in reminiscences of the revolutionary years 1793 and 1848, and 
whose patriotism, when unity of action and harmony demand self- 
abnegation, always yields to the promptings of vanity and vulgar am- 
bition. Thus we see “ Red” revolutionary movements going on, with- 
in walls, against the Government of National Defence; we find Gus- 
tave Flourens—the youthful hero who once rose in insurrection against 
Napoleon, and marched along through the night putting out the 
lamps until he took to flight—heading a rebellious opposition to the 
decree of the Government postponing the elections; and we hear of a 
commander of a battalion of National Guards haying distributed cart- 












































ridges among the men “ preparatory to marching on the Hotel de 
Ville.” The establishment of a “ revolutionary commune,” as it existed 
during the Reign of Terror, is demanded—and that within hearing of 
the Prussian guns, and while food is getting scarce. Félix Pyat, a hero 
of 1848, whose deeds have always been words, reproaches the Govern- 
ment with having betrayed Toul and Strasbourg by their cowardly 
negotiating for peace, and after elegantly telling them that “ Toul is a 
frontier lost, Strasbourg is a gate of Paris,” also reproaches them with 
“scattering flowers of rhetoric,” and then cruelly exclaims: “ Begone ! 
your deposition is pronounced!” More patriotically disposed, Victor 
Hugo turns the shafts of his rhetoric chiefly against the Prussians, and 
tells them that they are doomed, the theatre of war having changed: 
*No more forests, no more thick fogs, no more tortuous tactics, no 
more gliding along in the dark. The strategy of the cat will not avail 
when you meet the lion. In vain you will step softly. The very dead 
will hear you. Paris is watching you—the thunder in her hand. 

Your facile successes are over, . . .” And then he calls them names 
—*‘* Borussians,” “* Vandals "—and quotes Shakespeare against Moltke— 
if we understand him aright. 


Where Paris does not watch the Germans—‘“ the thunder in her 
hand,” as Victor Ilugo says—they continue to achieve more or less 
“facile” successes. They have reduced Soissons by a heavy bombard- 
ment, under the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, capturing four thou- 
sand prisoners and one hundred and thirty-two guns; they have cap- 
tured Epinal and Vesoul, the capital towns of the Departments of 
Vosges and Haute-Saéne; have closely invested Verdun and New 
Brisach ; have entered Somme in force, occupying Montdidier and 
threatening Amiens; have occupied Breteuil, in Oise, and Les 
Andelys, in Eure, and reached Fleury, in the very vicinity of Rouen , 
have pushed their advance westward as far as Alengon, in Orne ; 
have achieved another victory near Orléans, on the 11th, entered 
that city, crossed the Loire, and pressed the French forces back 
beyond La Ferté-St.-Aubin, the latter probably retreating in the 
direction of Blois and Tours. An official report by the general com- 
manding the French Fifteenth Corps, which was successively defeated 
on the 10th—at Artenay—and on the 11th, shows the disastrous char- 
acter of its last reverse: “ Our troops, who had taken part 
the day before in the battle of Artenay, gave way. I was oblig- 
ed, in order to check the enemy's progress, to go forward personally 
with three battalions of the reserve. The enemy was checked 
for three hours, but at last we were broken and overcome by their 
shells.” The general praises the bravery of his troops, but a corre- 
spondent of the Zridune with “ the Army of the Loire ”—a term, as it 
seems, identical with “ Fifteenth Corps ”—restricts his praise to the 
Mobile Garde, the Foreign Legion, which “ was almost entirely destroy- 
ed,” and the Pontifical Zouaves, and speaks very severely of the de- 
moralization pervading a part of the line. If the description given by 
that correspondent of things witnessed around Orléans and in Tours be 
in the main correct, the condition of affairs in that quarter must be 


, 


really deplorable. 





Tours appears now to be threatened by a double advance of the 
Germans, on both sides of the Loire, from La Ferté-St.-Aubin, south of 
Orléans, where they are said to have established their headquarters 
after crossing that river, and from the vicinity of Chateaudun, in Eure- 
et-Loir, where they recently appeared in some force. The means of 
opposing this advance seem to be exceedingly scanty. The capacity of 
the defeated commander of the French forces on the Loire being 
doubted, he has been temporarily superseded by General Bourbaki, 
though the latter was to leave for the North, where all the large towns— 
fortified as well as unfortified—are apprehensive of attack by the Prus- 
sian forces made disposable by the capture of Soissons, or by others 
arriving as reinforcements. Gambetta, for the last few days the soul of 
the Government at Tours, has left for the seat of the war in the East. 
Lyons and Marseilles continue to be agitated by political movements 
Disobedience to the new authorities manifests 


of an extreme character. 
Rumors are also current that 


itself also in various other localities. 
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Bazaine, who has been quiet for a number of days, is negotiating for the 
capitulation of Metz. And amid all these extraordinary difficulties and 
perplexities, the slight successes achieved here and there by Franes- 
Tireurs or Guards over Prussian foraging parties, ur now and then by 
the defenders of Paris in skirmishes before the ramparts, have thus far 
been the only events calculated to encourage either branch of the Goy- 
ernment of National Defence in clinging to the determination to cede 
for peace “ neither an inch of territory nor a stone of a fortress.” The 
Paris branch, however, can boast of having firmly stood a siege for a 
full month. 


Anybody who wants really exciting war news we must advise to 
subscribe to the New York World, the European despatches of which 
are really as horrible reading as anybody can wish for. The way the 
Germans are nearly every day maltreated in its columns is positively 
inhuman, and we protest against such atrocities in a neutral paper. At 
that last great fight before Paris, the Germans not only had their be- 
sieging lines broken in, but were slaughtered and otherwise disposed 
of to the extent of eight (eighty ?) thousand men, not to speak of ar- 
tillery and standards. The poor devils are now crouching in the 
woods around Paris, badly cowed. At Soissons, the slaughter too was 
so dreadful that the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin “ wept and wrung 
his hands.” From the accounts given by the World of the earlier por- 
tion of the campaign, we felt satisfied that the affair would end pretty 
much as the World describes it—that is, in the imprisonment of the 
whole Prussian army around Paris, with angry peasants rising around 
them, the great guns of the fortresses playing on them, Garibaldi and 
Bazaine cutting off their retreat to the Rhine, and the National Guard 
cutting off everything else, and the Crown Prince wasting away with 
hunger in Versailles. They now see how much better it would have 
been for them to have surrendered at Sedan, as the French would then 
have let them go home. 





Fuller returns from the late elections substantially confirm the sum- 
mary we gave last week. In Pennsylvania, sixteen Congressional dis- 
tricts have been carried by the Republicans, seven by the Democrats, 
and one (O'Neill's) by the mixed supporters of an independent candi- 
date. This leaves the delegation divided practically the same as now, 
though the Republicans have lost two districts (involving, we are not 
sorry to say, the retirement of Mr. Daniel J. Morrell), and gained one, 
namely, that which Judge Woodward lately represented more respect- 
ably than most of his colleagues. In the State Legislature, the Repyb- 
licans have a majority on joint ballot, and in Philadelphia they carried 
their local ticket by about 5,000 majority in a vote which showed a 
marked falling off from that called out by national questions. In Ohio, 
the Republican State ticket was carried by about 15,000 majority, and 
here, too, the Congressional delegation remains unchanged in character 
—each party having gained and ‘lost two districts—unless Mr. Schenck 
succeeds in contesting his seat with Mr. Campbell. The latter owes 
his slight majority to two causes, doubtless—dissatisfaction on the part 
of certain Republicans with Mr. Schenck’s notions about the tariff, and 
the really moderate and sensible way in which the late Minister to 
Mexico behaved when returned to the State Senate. The Democrats 
have carried Indiana by a majority of about 2,000, and gain one repre- 
sentative. What is of more importance, and by no means a national 
misfortune, is the fact that they have a small majority on joint ballot 
in the Legislature, thus ensuring a Democratic successor to Senator 
Morton in case he accepts the mission to England, which is now ren- 
dered very doubtful. In Iowa, finally, the Republicans seem to have 
lost one Congressman in the Third District, lately Mr. Allison's, by a 
very considerable Democratic gain, but small majority. On the whole, 


as we have said, the Republicans have held their own, and the Demo-. 


crats, it is certain, will not control the next Congress. 





The Administration has committed a serious mistake in allowing 
Mr. Cox to resign, or, to speak more correctly, in having allowed free 
play to the influences which have forced him to resign. All the able 
and most influential Republican papers acknowledge its gravity. 
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Messrs. Chandler and Cameron, probably two of the worst politicians in 
the country, are believed to be at the bottom of it, and, coming as it 
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does simultaneously with the President’s absurd attempt to influence | 
the Missouri State election by a very gross abuse of his appointing | 


power, it opens up rather a troublesome prospect for the remaining | 


vear of his term of office. It is not yet too late for him to retrace his 
steps, and retain what will be of tenfold more value to him than all 
the “managers” in the country can do for him, and that is the respect 
and confidence of the honest men “outside politics,” a body of con- 
siderable weight and influence in the long run. Gratz Brown, of whose 
speech only a telegraphic summary has reached us, has openly declared 
war on the administration in Missouri, denouncing the President's 
policy as “ intolerable.” 


The state of “ politics” in this city is this: Last spring, when the 
New York Charter was passed, the Republican members of the Legis- 
lature were induced to support it, under an arrangement by which 
Republicans were to have a proper share of the municipal offices. 
This arrangement was carried out, and it created a body of persons 
known as “* Tammany Republicans,” who are powerfully, and, as it 
proves, overwhelmingly, represented by the Republican Committee, 
which is charged, in New York, with the care of the rights of man 
and other interests of that nature. The “ Young Democrats,” or the 
new Democratic opposition to the Tammany Ring, have now had the 
grace to nominate Mr. Ledwith, an honest and independent Democrat, 
for Mayor, and invite the Republicans to help them to elect him, as the 
first and best means of overthrowing the rule of the Ring. A portion 
of the Republicans are ready to do so, and a meeting of the committee 
was called to consider the matter last Saturday night. There was a 
fierce debate, which was only prevented from degenerating into a 
breach of the peace by the presence of a strong bo:ly of police ; but 
the Tammany Republicans, who do not want to have Ledwith elected, 
and therefore wish to make a separate nomination, or “a straight 
Republican ticket,’ mustered in such force that they carried their 
point amid tremendous uproar, and the minority, headed by Collector 
Murphy, left the room in disgust. The minority inc'udes Mr. Charles 
S. Spencer and other gentlemen of that stamp. One of his reasons for 
wanting to adjourn was, he said, “ respect for the Sabbath,” the debate 
having been protracted beyond midnight—an announcement which 
the wicked Tammany men received, we are sorry to say, with derisive 
cheers, Our opinion is, however, that, in spite of Mr. Spencer’s open 
confession of his reverence for the Lord’s Day, the piety of the two 
sections is about equal, and we would not have any Republican hesi- 
tate between them on that ground. But any Republican who votes 
for “the straight Republican” Mayor, nominated by the Tammany 
Republicans, will to all intents and purposes vote for the nominee of 
the Ring and for the continuance of its vile rule. It will be the 
highest duty of every Republican, therefore, to repudiate on this occa- 
sion the regular party nomination. 





We are about to have in New York, on the first Tuesday in No- 
vember, the trial of a question in which the whole country will be in- 
terested—namely, whether the United States Government can enforce 
order and regularity and honesty at elections in this city, in defiance of 
the Tammany Hall mob. Under the new law, the Marshal has full 
power over the proceedings, but if he were left to rely for support 
simply on his deputies, the mercenaries of the Ring would have no 
difficulty in overpowering him and having things their own way. We 
believe, however, that the Government has been advised to make, and 
is making, preparations to put the army and navy at his disposal, in 
much the same fasion in which they were used to preserve order at 
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Lincoln’s election in 1864. We have no doubt that we shall therefore | 


have a day of extraordinary quiet, and an election of extraordinary 


purity. Ifit should not be a day of quict, however, and if an attempt | 


should be made to carry out the Ring programme, and the Government 
should do its duty firmly, as we hope it will, and a number of our citi- 
zens should be removed by violence from their present spheres of ac- 
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tivity, we must honestly confess that we are unable at this moment to 
think of any good reason for regretting it. This sounds inhuman, but 
there are so many of our citizens whom the ballot has so completely 
failed either to elevate or to purify, and whose growth in rascality is so 
steady, that it would really be hard even for their best friends to protest 
against their taking off. 


General Robert E. Lee died, on Wednesday week, of nervous pros- 
tration, brought on, doubtless, by the fatigues and anxicties of the 
war, and, more immediately, by the awful chagrin—we will not call it 
remorse—which must have come in the silence and desolation of peace 
to every man who bore a prominent part at the South in carrying on 
the war. Skill, courage, patience, and fortitude, and all in the highest : 
degree, nobody can deny him, and we are glad to say that, so far as 
our observation has gone, not one who has noticed his death has 
attempted to do so. Everybody acknowledges that, whether his share 
in the rebellion was his folly or his fault, he made, by his demeanor 
since he laid down his arms, the best and, indeed, the only atonement 
a brave man could make without forfeiting his self-respect. And, now 
that it is all over, and that men’s judgments of him have, at best, only 
a literary value, we may say that he was a type of soldier which any 
race may be proud to produce and would do well to cherish. When 
on2 watches what is happening in France, and sees how hard it is even 
for a nation trained to arms to bring to the surface, even in the throes of 
despair, the strong, silent man who can take the fortunes of the State on 
his single head, and bear them valiantly—serene and resolute and still 
the North, as well as the South, may do worse than respect Lee's memory, 
rebel and traitor though he was. How anybody can look at him as a psy- 
chological puzzle because, having taken the military oath to the United 
States, he afterwards bore arms against them—and some do so—we 
cannot well understand. History is full of cases in which men, greater 
and better than he, broke an oath of allegiance to an established 
government as he broke his, in the interest, real or imaginary, of higher 
things, and yet retained the respect of all the world and their own, 
That which will, perhaps, if anything will, cloud the estimation in 
which he will be held by posterity is his failure, when in the very flush 
of his power and influence, to do anything to put a stop to the atroci- 
ties of the Libby and of Andersonville. That he did not know of these 
horrors it is hard to believe; that, knowing of them, he should have 
done nothing to hinder them, those who admire him as a man, still more 
than those who admire him simply as a Southerner, will always remem- 
ber as a great stain on a great name. 


We are surprised and pained to find that none of the lecturers this 
winter have made any preparations, so far as our knowledge goes, for 
the continuance of those assaults on “caste” which last year and the 
year before attracted so much public attention. Miss Anna Dickinsen 
has gone off after Joan of Arc; and Mr, Sumner is, we are told, going 
to point some moral with the Franco-German war, and “caste” is going, 
we fear, to have full swing, though, it is true, we have not yet beard 
from General Logan. 
year, and what fearful havoc it was playing with the body politic and 
social, and what desperate efforts its votaries were making to confirm 
its hideous sway—witness the nose-pulling case in Boston, and Gen- 
eral Sherman's attempts to make himself a marquis, and give even- 
ing parties; and considering, too, how deep-seated was the dislike of 
white people to marrying colored people, in spite of the plainness of 
their moral duty in that regard, nobody, we hope, will have the assu- 
rance to tell us that the danger is over, and that the monster has been 
slain by one course of lectures. We are, therefore, driven to some very 
painful conclusions about its last year’s assailants; but we shall not 
utter them; our hearts are too full. This we may say, however, that 
any undaunted politician, who boldly avows his hatred of caste, of aris- 
tocracy, and of monarchy and of orders of nobility, and his respect for 
the will of the people, will meet with the heartiest support from us 
under any persecution to which he may be subjected. These are not 
the times to allow outspoken and fearless men to be put down. 


Now, considering how powerful caste was last 


MR. COX'S RESIGNATION. 


very unfortunate that so valuable an officer as Secre- 
in the Cabinet, but it would be still 


tary Cox resign his place 
infortunate if the public were left in ignorance of, or under any 


An attempt has 


more 


>| ' 
Misapprein 
vi 


been made by some of the more zealous party papers to ascribe it to 


nsion about, the cause of his resignation. 
purely * personal” reasons, and there have been one or two insinuations 
that, as he was not in entire sympathy with the party about the suffrage, 
it is, perhaps, not altogether to be regretted that his official connection 
with it should cease. But we believe we run no risk in saying that his 
motives for retiring are no more * personal ” than those of an officer who 
finds a place which he has filled faithfully and well made untenantable 
must always be; and that the suggestion that he does not agree with 
the party touching any of its fundamental doctrines, or any great fea- 
ture of its policy, is simply one of the modes in which the party hacks 
raise the mob on any honest man whose presence is inconvenient and 
whom they determine “to run off.’ Just as “soundness on the main 
question” has been made a cover for every vice, from burglary to habi- 
tual drunkenness, so unsoundness is used as an excuse for covering the 
purest reputation with mud, His resignation has, in short, nothing to 
do with his opinions or with his private comfort or convenience. It is 
simply and solely the result of the President's failure to support him in 
the maintenance and prosecution of the reforms which he has intro- 
duced into the Department of the Interior, and the value and extent 
of which the press of all parties is now acknowledging with gratitude. 
IIe has introduced there changes which, three years ago, seemed well- 
nigh out of any man’s power, and the extension of which in all branches 
of the Administration would be one of the greatest blessings which 
could befall the country. Ile has filled the working force of the De- 
partment with competent, well-educated men of good character, and 
has shown that such men can serve the Government better than others, 
and without any derangement of the political machine. He has, more- 
over, broken up the innumerable rings which the nature of a great deal 
of its business gathered around the Department during the late Admin- 
istration, and, in fact, has made probably the most complete clearance 
of jobbery and corruption which any one department in Washington 
has witnessed in our time. 

Now, that this sort of work would be done in all the departments, 
and that the Cabinet officers would have the hearty support of the 
President in doing it, was, we believe, the general expectation of the 
country when the present administration came into power; and it 
was generally believed that Grant, not being a politician, and yet 
possessed of a reputation so great as to enable him to set politicians at 
defiance, was just the man to effect this great and long-desired but 
hardly-expected revolution. It was, we believe, on the understanding 
that he was such a man that Messrs. Hoar, Fish, and Cox took office. 
IIad he issued a declaration, on taking office, that he was going to 
revolutionize the civil service, by making appointments on business 


principles, we believe the country would have hailed it with delight, 
Declaration or no declaration, how- 
eyer, it would have stood by him in trying to do right had he trusted 
it. But he lost heart very early in the fight—a novel sensation for 
him of all men, whose courage on more terrible fields has usually 
Ife apparently could neither 


and have supported him firnily. 


grown as his fortune seemed to wane. 
make up his mind to work with the politicians nor to break with them, 
so he tried a compromise, and it has met with the usual fate of such 
The politicians at first assaulted the departments openly, 
Finding this unsuccessful, 
They became 


attempts. 
and attempted to carry them with a rush, 
they sat down before them and opened a regular siege. 
* cool” with the Administration, disregarded its suggestions, rejected its 
nominations, and affected to treat it as of little account. They spread 
abroad through the country reports of its failure and “ weakness,” and, 
having produced a certain amount of demoralization at the White 
House in this way, they began openly to point out to the President the 
injury Hoar was doing him by his “ brusqueness,” or Cox by his in- 
flexibility or his new-fangled notions, or that he was doing himself by 
his failure to consult “ practical men,” who could show him how things 
were managed “ inside politics.” This, of course, gradually produced 


| its effeet. 
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Hoar was sacrificed first, by a direct dismissal ; Cox is now 
sacrificed, by a refusal to sustain him in the execution of his reforms, 
Fish, we venture to predict, will not last much beyond December, and 
for the same reasons; and then we shall have the reign of the old 


| schemers fully restored in all the departments, and—this is the worst 
| of it—managing a President totally unfamiliar with their arts, and 





| totally unable to detect even the worst of the snares into which they 


are sure to try to lead him. 

Now, what is the disease from which American politics are suffer- 
ing? Is it not the corruption and dishonesty of the great body of 
persons who carry on the government? Suppose this evil removed or 
greatly diminished, what else is there in American polity to cause 
anybody to be disheartened or disturbed—human nature being what 
it is? What is it that makes these persons corrupt? Is it not 
the fact that office-holding is the only business in the United States, 
producing a regular income, in which a man needs neither character 
nor capacity, and into which a man can get without possessing either 
character or capacity? Supposing we barred the entrance to the 
public service to this class of persons, what is there in politics that 
would make the game worth the candle to the great army of adventurers, 
and ignoramuses, and gamblers, and tricksters who now make it 
a low and justly despised profession? Would they not quit it if, as 
Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania has pointed out, the business of Con- 
gressmen were legislation simply, and not the keeping of intelligence 
offices to provide places for;the broken-down, or unsuccessful, or vicious ? 
The first political question in every country is, what kind of people 
compose the state ?—the second is, what kind of men make the laws and 
execute them ?—what kind of laws are passed? is only the third. A 
people of high political capacity will make almost any government 
serve their purpose, but no government can be made to serve any 
good purpose long which is worked by rascals, and in the operation of 
which nearly all the virtues and all the gifts and acquirements are 
treated as if they did not exist or were of no value. 

The Methodist Church has been lately getting up a political reform 
movement. If its promoters mean by this a movement for preaching 
generally against corruption in the style of the Tribune, say, or of a 
Republican orator at a ratification meeting, they may save themselves 
all further trouble. They will find nobody to disagree with them, and 
might thrash the empty air in this way for twenty years and find 
things at the end no better. We may say the same thing of all general 
exhortations to individuals, from the President down, “ to appoint none 
but good men to office.” Some Presidents will appoint good men; 
others will not; and some will try to appoint them, and give it up as 
too troublesome. It is the system which is rotten, and it is the system 
which must be reformed. Dependence on individual men chosen by 
nominating conventions is simply vanity and vexation of spirit. The 
desire of the nation for honest servants must be expressed in Jais, and 
not in resolutions only. There is at this moment a convention sitting 
in Cincinnati for the discussion of questions of prison reform. Some 
of the ablest and most experienced philanthropists and reformers in 
this country are attending it; some of the ablest in Europe have sent 
papers to it. Every day of its sittings a vast amount of valuable 
information and wise suggestion as to the treatment of criminals is 
laid before the world. Now, does anybody suppose that its delibe- 
rations are likely to have the smallest effect on the prison dis- 
cipline or the police system of the United States? Nobody, 
certainly, who is competent to form an opinion about it. And 
why not? Simply because the administration of the prisons 
of the country, like every other branch of the administration, has been 
gradually but surely taken possession of by a distinct class, composed 
of ignorant and often unprincipled men, who regard the management 
of prisons as part of the “ party spoils,” and treat all interference with 
them on the part of reformers as the meddling of visionary busybodies. 
There has been a hard-working Association for the improvement of the 
condition of the prisons in this State in existence for twenty-five years, 
and containing some of the ablest jurists and philanthropists we have. 
It has inspected, reported, and preached year by year with unsurpassed 
intelligence and fidelity; and yet the state of the prisons is now far 
worse than when they began. We might multiply these illustrations 
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indefinitely. ‘They present themselves in every department of the 


Government. 
The American people is full of generous and noble ideas. It is 


animated by the most ardent desire to make real and valuable con- | 


tributions to the work of human progress, It would fain do justice, 
and dearly loves mercy. It seeks, above all things, to make its insti- 
tutions models for all nations, But all this passionate love of improve- 
ment, which, rightly directed, and with proper machinery at its com- 
mand, might move mountains, is absolutely arrested at the door of 
every public office. Inside, it finds neither service nor expression. If 
we wish ever to see the greater features of the national character, 
its faith, its hope, its charity, its openness to new ideas, its vigor and 
ingenuity in controlling circumstances, and its singular, we may say 
unparalleled, capacity for dealing with social and political problems, 
fairly embodied, as they ought to be, in the government, we must, be- 
fore all things, improve the system through which the machinery of 
government is kept going. Mr. Cox's retirement is certainly, as far as 
this is concerned, not a hopeful sign, but we must trust that either 
he or the President will yet find a way to retain his services for the 
nation. 


PRESCRIPTION IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

Tue question which has been raised in the discussion about the 
cession of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany, whether, even supposing 
the inhabitants were not wholly French in feeling, France could defend 
her unwillingness to surrender them on the ground of prescription, can 
hardly yet be said to be a practical one, as far as the present war is con- 
cerned ; but we are still far from the final political division of Europe, 
and we may be sure it will have considerable importance in the 
discussions which are still to come. Whatever be the nature 
of the title acquired by prescription, the essential fact con- 
tained in it is the lapse of time. However jurists may have 
speculated as to its origin, whatever convenient fictions judges 
may have invented to account for its operation, it still remains 
that lapse of time is what works the change of property, is what de- 
stroys the right of the former owner without his consent, and perfects 
the right of the present occupant. If an analogous international pre- 
scription exists, it assumes that a State has at some past time obtained 
possession of certain territory, either rightfully or wrongfully; that it 
has continuously retained possession of that territory, claiming and 
asserting sovereignty and dominion over the same; that such posses- 
sion and claim have lasted for a sufficient period of time; and tiat 
thereby an absolute right has accrued to the State, not only against 
other nations who have no valid title, but even against the nation 
which was the true sovereign, and against the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict itself. Does such an international prescription exist? Many 
jurists of great authority answer this question in the aflirmative, 
among whom are Grotius, Vattel, Edmund Burke, Wheaton, and Phil. 
limore. None of them, however, pretends that the international law 
has established any definite limit for the duration of the possession in 
order that the territorial right may become absolute. The utmost they 
assert is that a lapse of time, sufficiently prolonged, will have this 
effect. The arguments by which they maintain their position are that 
the doctrine of prescription, as applied to national dominion, is a part 
of the law of nature ; that it is analogous to the same doctrine as ap- 
plied to private ownership ; that it is universally recognized ; and that 
it is necessary to the tranquillity of peoples, the safety of states, and 
the happiness of the human race, as a preventive of constant war and 
bloodshed. 

This is certainly an imposing array of authorities; but a little 
examination will show that their conclusions are based upon no secure 
foundations either of fact or of argument. In the first place, the rea- 
soning of these jurists consists in great measure in arguing from the 
analogies of the municipal law. Now, in truth, there is no such 


analogy, simply because the great essential fact upon which the doc- 
trine of acquiring private property by prescription is founded is en- | 
tirely wanting in the international code, nor can it possibly be supplied. 
When we reduce private prescription to its lowest terms, we arrive at 
the following idea as its very centre and support, viz.: The law always 
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gives to the rightful owner of a thing the requisite judicial means and 
instruments for asserting his claim and establishing his property against 
a wrongdoer, If, while he possesses these means, he neglects to enforee 
his rights until a defined period of time has elapsed, he shall not there- 
after be heard in his own behalf; for the purpose of quieting titles, of 
promoting peace and order in seciety, the property of the once wrong 
doer shall now be considered absolute. So completely does the muni- 
cipal law recognize this as the basis of prescription, that if the original 
owner be not capable of pursuing his remedies, the time during which 
such incapacity lasts is not counted against him. Now, the interna- 
tional law gives to a state or people who have been wrongfully dis 
possessed of their territory no such remedy, and no remedy at all; for 
it is a mere perversion of terms to call an appeal to arms a juridical 
remedy, where the dispute must be decided without reference to right 
We cannot 


say, therefore, of a state in this condition that it has ever slumbered on 


and justice, and simply by superiority of physical force. 


its rights, that it has neglected to enforce its claims, because it cannot 
fora moment be urged that a state mvs? commence a war as an indi 
vidual commences an action at law, or else be barred of its demands. 
The very elemental idea of prescription is thus wanting in the inter- 
national code, 

In the second place, the concession that there is no definite, fixed 
limit of the duration of time which shall work a change in national 
dominion, is altogether fatal to the theory that such prescription exists, 
In every system of municipal law a definite, fixed limit is assigned, 
and is essential; otherwise, every private prescriptive right would be 
a mere question of fact, depending entirely upon the varying views of 
the tribunals which decide such issues. A rule of the international law 
should be practical, capable of being followed and observed; but the 
rule as stated by most writers is wholly unpractical, and cannot be fol- 
lowed or observed, As the law itself does not assign any definite limit 
to the lapse of time, who is to appoint such limit?) The state in pos- 
session will claim that the duration of time since the acquired posses- 
sion is sufficient; the state or people to whom the original and rightful 
dominion belonged will deny that the period has been long enough, 
Who shall decide between them, since the law docs not? There are 
no international juries or triers to put such questions of fact at rest, 
and the only thing that remains is an appeal to arms. Thus, we find 
that the rule which Vattel and others invoke to quiet titles, to prevent 
bloody wars, to preserve peace, will have no such kindly effect. The, 
most that can be said of it is that it may shift the immediate cause of 
hostilities to the contention whether the duration of possession has been 
long enough; it will entirely fail to remove that cause. It seems to be 
an indisputable proposition that, by admitting the entire indefiniteness 
of the lapse of time necessary to constitute a prescriptive right of do- 
minion, its advocates have admitted away the right altogether. 

Lastly and principally, we cannot call that a rule of the interna- 
tional law which no nation ever feels bound to obey whenever her 
interests lead to a disregard of it. There are many rules which all 
states observe under all circumstances, and these collectively may 
with propriety be said to constitute the international law. But the 
rule in question is not one of them. We do not hesitate to say that 
no nation of Europe or America would feel herself bound to refrain 
from enforcing otherwise just claims on the sole ground that a pre- 
scriptive right to the subject-matter had acerued in favor of some other 
nation. Indeed, instead of prescriptive rights of nations forming a 
part of modern international titles in Europe, the exactly opposite 
principle seems to be, if not universally adopted, at least allowed to 
exert a controlling influence. This principle is the doctrine of nation- 
alities, or, in other words, the idea that peoples united in race, in lan- 
guage, in common sentiments, hopes, aspirations—in short, in all 
which constitute organic life and homogeneity—are also entitled to 
be united into states and political societies. Before the force of this 
principle old dynasties, governments, and territorial lines have given 
way, and the map of Europe has been rearranged. ‘To mention no 





other instances, the kingdom of Italy owes its existence to the effect 
of this idea. The time-honored duchies and inferior monarchies were 
swept away and the peoples incorporated into one body politic, But 
| this was not enough. Venetia had been under the Austrian control 


954 


since the Treaty of Campo Formio in 1797; this dominion was ratified 
by the great treaties of 1815; so that the possession of Austria had 


continued about seventy years. But the Venetians are in race, lan- 
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guage, attachments, and geographical situation a part of Italy. There- | 


fore, the kingdom of Italy, which had no legal claim whatever to 
Venetia, except the strong desires of both peoples, demanded the ces- 
sion of the Adriatic province to herself, declared that the refusal to 


| 


cede was a cause of war, commenced hostilities aided by a powerful | 


coalition, added the Venetian territory and people to her own, and all 
Europe not only acquiesced but applauded. And now, with no more 
of a legal claim, she has absorbed the Eternal City, and made Rome 
the capital of her completed dominions. The Duchies of Holstein and 
Schleswig had for generations been under the sovereignty of Den- 
mark, but the people were asserted to be German and not Scandina- 


vian, The Germanic Confederation demanded that they be released 





from the Danish supremacy, and enforced their demand by force | 


of arms. The overwhelming desire among the German peoples for 


unity, for one organic Germany, abolished the old Bund, drove Aus- | 


tria from its German alliances, blotted out several independent princi- 
palities and free cities, and effected a consolidated organization, which 
will soon become a homogeneous state, and will finally embrace all the 
peoples of German race and speech, 

At the close of the Napoleonic wars in 1815, Europe was parcelled 
out in the interest of dynasties and to preserve the balance of power, 
but no attention was paid to prescriptive rights or the claims of nation- 
alities, Europe is now rearranging in the interest of peoples with refer- 
ence to affinities of race, language, sentiments, but again no attention is 
paid to prescriptive rights. It is certain that the nations of the world 
do not recognize prescription as conferring absolute dominion. We 
may go further, and say that it is very doubtful whether they ought 
International prescription would not prevent a single war, 
It would generally be 


to do so, 
nor the shedding of a single drop of blood. 
invoked in the interests of power against the weak, of oppression 
against the oppressed ; it would obstruct popular uprisings of peoples 
to shake off an old and hated yoke; it would sustain long-enthroned 
dynasties against the will of their subjects; it would perpetuate 
wrongs that none can speak of without indignation. 
THE BUSINESS SIDE OF JOURNALISM. 

Tur controversy which has been raging for some months between the 
New York papers about the ownership of the telegrams received from 
certain correspondents at the scene of hostilities in Europe, is, perhaps, 
except the great increase in the consumption of lager-beer, the most 
curious incident of the war on this side of the ocean. It has been 
confined exclusively to the members of the Associated Press, or, in other 
words, to the leading daily journals in this city. This Associated Press 
is made up of gentlemen who make a profession of giving the people 
advice on nearly every subject of human interest. They let them know 
when the landlords are asking too much rent for their houses, when 
the butchers are charging too high for their meat, and when the ser- 
vants are getting too much wages. They point out the good books for 
purchase, the bad ones for rejection. They give the laborer directions 
where to find employment, and the capitalists how to find labor. 
They issue frequent, if not daily, counsels on the general conduct of life, 
on health, manners, dress, domestic economy, the use and abuse of spiri- 
tuous and malt liquors, furniture, and amusements, and the education 
of children, the best means of preserving beauty and mitigating the 
ravages of old age. They tell merchants when to make things snug, and 


bankers when they ought to contract their loans; and Congress what laws | 


it should pass or repeal, and when and about what it should declare 
war. They let military men know how to command the army, and naval 
men how to manage the navy, and point with unerring finger to the 
defects of the military and naval schools. From no quarter does 
vice meet with more scathing rebukes, or virtue with heartier com- 
mendation. It must be said, too, that the public evinces its gratitude 
for this vast range of instruction by pouring on the philosophers who 
offer it a perennial shower of gold. They are all rich, and becoming 
daily more so. To all appearance, no men living unite so many ad- 
vantages in thcir own persons. 
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When wisdom and knowledge little short of superhuman are 
combined in eny man with power and wealth, his walk and con- 
versation, and, above all, his management of his personal affairs, 
ought to be a model to his contemporaries. One might fairly 
expect, therefore, that the manner in which the Associated Press 
collects its news, divides it amongst its members, and _ raises 
the money fur the expenses, would be something which merchants 
would study as an example of enterprise, order, and economy; moral- 


| ists as a practical application of pure justice ; and the students of “ busi- 


ness colleges” as an illustration of the value of urbanity and mutual 
forbearance in commercial dealings. 

The melancholy truth is, however, that this simple operation is «p- 
parently conducted very much in the way in which we might suppose 
a set of thievish pedlars would carry out and settle a joint venture 
in * Yankee notions.” The public, which is probably not so much in- 
terested in the cause of the wrangling as disgusted with its incessant 
reappearance in the columns in which they look for news and wisdom, 
ought to know, in order to understand the matter, that there are three 
or four correspondents at the seat of war who write constantly for the 
London Daily News and Pall Mali Gazette, in which papers their letters 
appear nearly every day. Occasionally—after a great battle, for in- 
stance—the 7ridune correspondent in London telegraphs the whole of 
one of these letters to his paper here; but this has only occurred three 
or four times. Generally, he only telegraplis a summary of them, or 
one item of news taken from them. These correspondents the Daily 
News and Pall Mali Gazette invariably call “ their special correspond- 
ents,” and for these journals unquestionably the bulk of their work is 
done. The 7ribune, however, designates them in the same way. This 
led the other papers here to charge the Tribune with false pretences, 
and the Zimes accused it with having taken the account of the 
battle of Gravelotte in particular from the columns of the Daily 
News, where, in truth, it appeared word for word as it appeared in the 
Tribune. To this the Tribune replied that it supplied its London con- 
temporaries with war news, and supplied the Daily News with the story 
of the battle of Gravelotte, under an arrangement very similar to that 
by which it supplied it to the Times under the rules of the Associated 
Press, This seemed to settle the matter; but about a fortnight later, 
the Triiune retracted this statement, complimented the Daily News 
highly on the enterprise it had shown in the collection of its war news, 
and acknowledged that the Dai/y News did not get its account of the 
battle of Gravelotte from the London correspondent of the Tribune. The 
question then arose, of course, where did the Tribune get it? Whose 
“special correspondent ” was he who furnished it? But this has never 
been explained, and the public is as much in the dark as ever. The 
Tribune avers, however, and we have no doubt truly, that it Aas corre- 
spondents employed and paid by itself at the seat of war, and its news 
received by them has undoubtedly been very accurate and valuable, 
and been accompanied in its columns by very useful and perspicacious 
comments. 

Here, however, comes in a new complication. The rules of the As- 
sociated Press are, that every news despatch, with two or three excep- 
tions which do not apply in this case, addressed to any one member of 
the Association, must be by him offered to all the other members, who 
are at liberty to publish it, in whole or in part, as they please, paying 
for it in proportion to what they use. Any member who employs a 
special correspondent anywhere, employs him subject to this rule. 
Whatever special correspondents the Tridune has employed in Europe 
it employed subject to this rule—a fact which undoubtedly heightens 
the credit to which it is entitled for employing them, inasmuch as it 
was sure not to get all the commercial advantage of their letters, and 
could only obtain from its fellow-members the cost of the telegraph- 
ing, leaving the correspondents’ salary and other expenses to come out 
of its own treasury. Now, what would Solon, or Socrates, or Marcus 
Aurelius, or the learned and judicious Hooker, or Dr. Channing, have 
done had he been engaged in the conduct of a daily paper under these 
circumstances, in order to get from the public the honor and money to 
which he thought himself justly entitled as the reward of his enterprise ? 
Why, he would have published a short statement of the rule of the As- 
sociation, showing why the despatches received by him from correspond- 
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ents of his own choosing came to appear in the other papers, and then 
left the public to form its own conclusions, In this way, be would 
have got all he wanted, or deserved, for himself, and would have 


being one which has been adopted, it is to be supposed, for their com- 


mon benefit; and would have supported his preachings to the publie by | 


an example of candor, strict accuracy, and good taste and good feeling. 
But what the Tribune did was to conceal all knowledge of the rule from 
the public, and publish a notice calling attention to the fact that its 
despatches appeared regularly in the columns of its rivals in an “ im- 
perfect form,” and so worded as to leave on the popular mind the im- 
pression that its news was wantonly stolen by its contemporaries, who 
picked out of it what they pleased, and then impudently presented it 
as their own. 

The Sun, apparently as a set-off to this assumption, and one or two 
other papers, published these despatches as coming from their “ Special 
Correspondent,” the unfortunate man being thus claimed as “ special ” 
by five or six different newspapers, which led, of course, before long, to a 
regular bout of abuse—the lie by implication, and, once or twice, the lie 
direct, being fairly exchanged—and the formal part of the controversy 
being accompanied through the whole summer by boastings, braggings, 
taunts, shouts of defiance, and loud-mouthed depreciation and ridicule 
of their neighbors’ wares, and exaltations of their own, all in close imi- 
tation of a game of chaff between three or four “Cheap Jacks” in a 
fair—every word suggesting the unpleasant inference that the members 
of the press deal with each other, in all business matters, not simply at 
arm’s length, as ordinary business men do, but as blacklegs or profes- 
sional gamblers may be supposed to deal with each other, with pockets 
buttoned tight, a revolver within easy reach, and with ready access to 
a window looking out on the street. Now, nobody would perhaps 
have a right to ask the gentlemen engaged in this wretched business to 
mend their manners if they did not preach so much; but their preach- 
ing, as we have said, makes their mode of transacting business rather 
ludicrous. What is perhaps worse than this is that their business rela- 
tions with each other, as described in their own columns, make much 
of their preaching, if not ludicrous, toa great and increasing pro- 
portion of the public as ineffective as the idle wind, They furnish 
people with an excuse fur not heeding their admonitions, and make 
their strength lie more and more in their denunciations; and this 
not so much because these denunciations injure people in the estima- 
tion of their neighbors, as because they annoy them in the small way 
in which one is annoyed by being shouted after or hooted by a rowdy 
in the street. Moreover, the exhibition the Association has been 
making of itself gives a strange character to the obituary notices 
of journalists published by their professional brethren. The public 
then learns that the poor villain, of whose lies, misrepresentations, 
tergiversations, and cheatings and indecencies they had been hearing 
for so many years, was really a very “ high-toned and cultured gentle- 
man,” of “fine talents and dignified manners,” with the kindest of 
hearts and the loftiest aims and noblest professional ideals. The men 
whom he cheated and lied to also bear his pall at his funeral, and 
would, if called upon, make an oration at his grave, as well as write an 
article in their paper, testifying that they never expected to see on this 
miserable earth a purer or better editor or man, Surely this state of 
things might be mended with advantage to that much-belauded but 
also much-laughed-at “ profession of journalism.” 





POPULAR NOTIONS OF PRUSSIA. 

To know and to understand Prussia and her politics is by no means 
easy. No wonder if the French have failed in the task. With the ex- 
ception of her Rhenish provinces, Prussia lies outside the beaten track of 
tourists. Paris, Switzerland, Italy, and even the region called Germany 
in Bradshaw, can all be reached by roads not “royal” and not Prussian, 
and as to the Rhineland, where Electors ruled, even in Vivian Gray's 
time, it has not been Prussian long enough to have become a fair 
representative of the “ Royal Prussian” type. The consequence is that 
foreigners have hitherto derived their notions of Germany exclusively 
from the more frequented southwestern parts of that ethnographic region, 
and altogether irrespectively of Prussia, which is obviously its most 
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important part. Thus, for instance, the ugly sounds popularly regarded 


| as typical of German speech were all borrowed from the Suabian dialects, 
| and Austria seems to have monopolized the exportation of damaged vowe!s 


avoided casting any imputation on his professional brethren—the rule , "to Italy. 





The German character, too, and German manners have gene- 

rally been judged by the same southern and western specimens. It is 

true that Dresden has allured a small Anglo-American colony, whose 

notions concerning Germany must indeed very considerably differ from 

those which have become stereotyped among the tourists on the Rhine 

and in the Black Forest. But the number of these colonists is too small 

to influence public opinion, and, after all, Dresden is but an Ultima Thuk 

tothem. Who ventures beyond safe, respectable Dresden? Some may take 
a trip to Berlin to see its lions and return for supper, others may see it in 
passing through. But few indeed are those that make the Prussian cap! 

tal their headquarters for a season. Prussia thus remains a ferra incognite 
to foreigners. The few notions concerning her which have obtained cuy 

rency abroad are either incomplete or erroneous, and as they are far from 
being flattering to Prussia, they were not apt to induce further enquiry 
or tempt to personal inspection. Recent events have made it probable 
that the Germany of the future will not only embrace and absorb Prussia, 
but that it will, in its turn, be powerfully affected and modified by this 
assimilation. In other words, the resultant of the new combination will 
lie much nearer to the Prussian type than to the hitherto so called German 
type. We cannot determine this resultant yet, which is a thing of the 
future. But its Prussian component, which has so suddenly forced itself 
upon the attention of the world, is the more worthy of our careful study 
and attention, as it may soon have to vanish again from our sight to 
undergo the cycle of its metamorphoses. It is well, then, to study the 
caterpillar before it turns chrysalis. 

It often happens, in the non-scientific world at least, that the thing 
unknown, if we are not allowed to ignore it, becomes unpleasant to us. 
We then revenge ourselves for its obtrusiveness by either disliking or 
And these two terms express with tolerable completeness 
All that was known about Pras. 


ridiculing it. 
the world’s sentiments toward Prussia, 
sian manners, customs, and institutions was, in the eyes of the “ intelli- 
gent foreigner,” either odious or ludicrous, and what was not known was 
not worth knowing. We need not enumerate here the many national 
oddities which are known to be German rather than specifically Prussian. 
The disregard for appearances, the clumsy tailoring, the architecture of 
the German bed, the dearth of blankets and the scantiness of the sheets, 
the eating with the knife, the partiality for beer, tobacco, Wurst, and 
Sauerkraut—and, above all, certain modes of speech, half-meaningless, 
half-quaint—have, from time immemorial, amused and sometimes annoyed 
sensitive foreigners throughout Germany ; and Prussia, being German, is 
of course not free from any one of these peculiarities, But she has, in 
addition, certain traits of her own which seem to strike foreigners, nay 
sometimes even natives, as unaccountably ludicrous. These traits are the 
natural results of her growth and her history. We must not forget that 
Prussia was very young and very small when she was raised, in 1815, to 
the rank of a first-rate power. 
and a political parvenu, but she could hardly help behaving like one, 
were it only to show herself worthy of her new rank and position. Ler 
diplomacy became pompous and meddling, her administration red-tapish 
and harsh. The principle of authority, the king’s authority, was asserted 
everywhere, at all times and in every transaction of civil or political life. 
Every road was a royx! road, every theatre the king's theatre, every schoo] 
In fact, Heine could not find anything that was 


Not only was she viewed as an upstart 


master a royal official. 
not royal in Prussia, and learnt at I&st to enjoy even “the royal Prussian 
evening air” at the seaside. 

Why the Ziindnadelgewehr, that famous needle-gun which struck down 
Austria in seven days, should ever have been the laughing stock of Europe, 
it is difficult to understand ; yet it is a fact that before 1866 one could 
not mention that weapon without provoking a smile or a shrug. The 
word may have sounded odd and ludicrous in foreign ears, but the word 
and the thing could easily be separated; and that no European nation 
ever thought of investigating the merits of the invention or tried to 
imitate the weapon, shows more than anything else both Europe's con- 
tempt for Prussia and Prussia’s single-mindedness. 

The very shape of Prussia, the geographical outlines of her disjointed 
territories—her wasp'’s waist, as it was called—continued for many years 
after the Congress of Vienna to be a favorite subject for satire and derision, 
and it is not impossible that the cause of this “ wasp’s waist,” the gift of 
the Rhenish Provinces (in preference to Saxony, which Prussia coveted) 
was intended by the Danai of the Congress to be a fatal gift to Prussia. 
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But these singularly short-sighted statesmen forgot that if want of com- 
pactness weakens a country in a military sense, it also enhances its com- 
mercial and intellectual capacities, which, according to Ritter, grow with 
the increase of peripheric contact, and must be greatest where the boun- 
daries of a country are longest in comparison to its bulk. Moreover, the 
gift involved, and was by the recipient understood to involve, a political 
Anybody but a diplomatist would have seen that this mission 
was the “ and that Prussia would undertake it, 
undaunted by the magnitude of the task and by the Catholic prejudices 
of her new and by no means patriotic citizens. 

As to Prussia’s habitual want of popularity, it is one of the most 
curious phenomena in modern history. Prussia has invariably been dis- 
liked not only by her enemies but by her very friends and allies. The 
Poles, of course, hate her (and who would blame them for that?), but 
even the Russians dislike her, notwithstanding the intimacy and relation- 
ship of the two sovereigns. So do the Austrians, so did the Bavarians 
and Wiirtembergers, the Dutch and the Danes, the English and the 
Italians, and their dislike seems to have nothing to do with political 
jealousies or grievances. Nor do the French form an exception to the 
rule, although it is but fair to say that before the war at least there was 
There must, of course, be 


mission. 


watch on the Rhine,” 


nothing personal even in their chauvinism. 
some real and tangible reason for all this. It is natural enough that, when 
once a prejudice exists against a country, the stranger who visits or tra- 
verses it can rarely be in a proper condition of mind for steering clear of 
difficulties and scrapes, and these difficulties will enhance rather than 
correct his prejudices. But we can hardly call prejudice a natural aversion 
to what must appear forbidding and ungenial to everybody not rendered 
callous by life-long habit. The bureaucratic hardships of Prussian officials, 
and the rigid compulsory method with which Prussia enforces the accept- 
ance of her gifts and her protection as well as of her burdens, are certainly 
not calculated to beget good-will, and we can hardiy wonder if Prussia 
enjoys the strange distinction of being disliked by a good many of her 
own people who would willingly allow themselves to be educated, vacci- 
nated, taxed, and drilled, but who either object to the official modus operandi 
or are anxious to sell their obedience for a fair measure of constitutional 
rights. The parliamentary struggle in Prussia and the apparent “sepa- 
ratism ” of the southern states of Germany, can only be rightly understood 
by the light of this fact. 

A great deal, however, of the actual dislike that is felt towards Prussia 
is unquestionably due toa certain want of knowledge on the part of her 
critics. Hegel almost hated Prussia, but ended by discovering in her the 
embryo of his model state. Nor are strangers much to blame for their 
mistaken notions. Prussia teems with contradictions and contradictory 
elements. Her crusty surface hides the softest core. Thus, haughtiness 
and modesty, harshness and good-nature, centralization and individualism, 
positivism and transcendentalism, religion and materialism, feudalism and 
social equality, stern frugality and intense love of pleasure, home-life and 
gregariousness—coexist in this country in bewildering confusion. How 
perplexing all this is may be inferred from a little volume recently pub- 
lished by a correspondent of the London Zimes—himself a Prussian—on 
“ Religious Thought in Germany.” The observations of this writer are quite 
ecrrect, and his facts and statistics scrupulously accurate ; but we must 
dispute his conclusions, as we cannot help doubting the completeness of 
his premises. It may be easy to understand the religious ideas and hab- 
its of the Roman Catholics in Southern and Western Germany, But to 
understand the religion of Berlin or of Kénigsberg is, it must be granted, 
a very difficult problem. The Prassjans are not church-goers. Their 
Protestantism has, in fact, long ceased to be Christian, except in that neo- 
platonic sense in which even Hegel professed to be a Christian. But, how- 
ever puzzling and perplexing this may be, it is nevertheless true that the 
Prussians are an eminently religious people. Schiller says: 


None, surely, of all you may mention, 
Naught but religion, of course.”’ 


“ What religion T have ? 

And what keeps me aloof? 

German school-boys find nothing extraordinary in this distich, though an 
English reader might be pardoned for misinterpreting such sentiments. 
How a nation which sees nothing but a truism in these lines could ever pro- 
duce and then tolerate among its rulers such men as Eulenburg and 
Miihler, is another enigma which occasionally seems to puzzle even the 
Prussians themselves. But the most perplexing incongruity of all is the 
fact that a nation so utterly destitute of ambition, so indifferent to glory 
and prestige, and so averse to war, finds itself so often engaged in doing 
To foreigners this is a real stumbling-block, on which 
Hence, 


ambitious work, 
not only their affection but even their logic is apt to break down. 
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Schleswig-Holstein was “conquered,” they say, but Lombardy was “an- 
nexed,” although the two cases were juridically identical. 

In a nation, as well as in an individual, the coexistence and wild alter- 
nation of contradictory and seemingly incompatible traits may fairly be set 
down as a sign of youth and of rapid growth. Everything in Prussia—her 
statistics, her manners, her traits, and her attributes—betrays a rapid de- 
velopment, a quick succession and frequent overlapping of intellectual 
phases. There exists a certain provincial and slightly slangy term, quite 
peculiar to Prussia proper, which is applied with ludicrous liberality to 
everything not coming up to the spirit of the age. A pig-tail, for instance, 
would be called “a standpoint overcome ”—“ ein iiberwundener Stand- 
punkt.” You cannot pass many hours in Prussia without hearing this 
curious expression. Your stationer may dissuade you from buying sealing- 
wax on the ground of its being “a standpoint overcome,” and the same 
term would be applied to muzzle-loaders, to passports, to Wolff's logic, and 
to Goethe’s “ Farbenlehre.” They are all things of the past, outgrown and 
outlived, and the rising generation looks down upon these former “ stand- 
points” as an Alpine climber looks down from the Grands-Mulets upon 
the lower cliffs that once seemed towering far above him. Prussia has, 
strange to say, not yet included the two-pronged fork in her long “ Index ” 
of worn-out standpoints, nor even the two featherless bipeds which still 
disgrace the Bismarck ministry. But the great popularity of the term in 
question betrays a certain fastness in the Prussian people which is sure, 
ere very long, to “ overcome” southern sluggishness, and to “ outgrow ” 
its own oddities. 


NOTES ON THE WAR. 


THE DEFENCES OF LYONS. 


IF our recent information respecting the movements of large masses of 
Prussian troops in the direction of Lyons be true, that city will soon be an 
object of public interest but little inferior to that of Paris. 

With but little to attract the mere travelling public to it, Lyons is com- 
paratively but little known except to persons engaged in commerce. To 
the world at large, it is best known for its manufacture of silks and of 
other products of the loom, and for the ultra-democratic spirit of a portion 
of its population, in which and in their revolutionary movements, they 
have rivalled the like classes in Paris. 

Being one of the great centres of population, and a point of convergence 
for all the principal lines of communication between the north and south 
of France, Lyons, in a military point of view, is of great strategical impor- 
tance. With Paris and Strasbourg, which are nearly on the same parallel 
of latitude, Lyons forms the apex of a nearly equilateral triangle, of which 
the other two cities are the base, having sides each of about two hundred 
and fifty miles. On the lines of communication connecting it with Stras- 
bourg lie the important places of New Brisach, the fortifications of which 
Vauban regarded as the ne plus ultra of his art, Belfort, and Besancon ; 
and the main roads from Marseilles, Toulon, Chambéry, and Geneva to 
Paris run through it. The importance, therefore, of its occupation by an 
invading force, particularly one already holding Strasbourg, will be obvi- 
ous even to the non-professional eye. 

Lyons is chiefly built on the tongue of land, somewhat lessthan half a 
mile in width, lying between the Rhone and the Sadne, at their junction, 
which here, for about two miles and a half, run nearly parallel to each 
other, and a little to the west of south. The entire length of the city 
from its southern point, including the suburb of La Croix Rousse on the 
north, which is mainly occupied by the operative classes, is somewhat over 
four miles. The portion of the tongue of land on which this suburb lies 
suddenly widens to over a mile, between the two rivers, by an abrupt tura 
of the Sadne to the east before it resumes its southerly course to its junc- 
tion with the Rhone. This forms a kind of plateau on which the suburb 
of La Croix Rousse lies, being about two hundred and ninety feet above 
the level of the Sadne here, and descending by steep declivities to the two 
rivers and to the city, which, at its central point, is about thirty-six feet 
above the river, the surface descending by a gradual slope from north to 
south. 

On the east bank of the Rhone are the two suburbs of Les Brotteaux 
and La Guillotiére, the ground upon which they lie being undulating, and 
at no point much over seventy feet above the level of the river. 

On the west. bank of the Sadne are the suburban villages Vaise, Four- 
viéres, St. Irénée, and St. Foy. These are situated upon an undulating 
plateau that rises quite precipitously from the Sadne, varying from seven 
hundred feet, the highest point of the crest at Fourviéres, to about three 
hundred feet at St. Foy to the south of it. From the crest, which is only 
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between four and five hundred yards back from the Sadne, the plateau de- 
scends with a more or less undulating surface, towards the west, to the 
small river Yzeron, which flows into the Rhone about a mile below the 
city. 

Looking to its military importance in case of invasion, and also to the 
revolutionary and turbulent character of its population, which has re- 
ceived several severe lessons in being forced to terms of submission by ac- 
tual bombardment, the government has, from time to time, added to the 
natural strength of Lyons by fortifications. The oldest of these is a bas- 
tioned line, thrown across the tongue of land between the Rhone and the 
Sadne, on the crest of the plateau on which the suburb of La Croix Rousse 
stands, and between it and the city in its rear. At about twenty-five hun- 
dred yards to the north of this line, and on the same plateau, are two de- 
tached forts, Fort Caluire and Fort Montessay. 

The suburbs on the east bank of the Rhone, and the city on the oppo- 
site bank, are covered by a system of detached forts, commencing at a 
point opposite the east end of the fortified line on the north of the city, 
and running back about fifteen hundred yards from the Rhone, and then 
running south to join the river again at about three thousand five hun- 
dred yards below, at a point called La Vitriolerie. Upon this curve-like 
line are situated nine detacied forts, named, commencing at the north, 
Fort St. Laurent, Fort La Féte d’Or, Fort Charpennes, Fort Les Brotteaux, 
Fort La Part-Dieu, Fort Villeurbanne, Fort La Motte, Fort Colombier, and 
Fort La Vitriolerie. These forts are intended to be connected by an in- 
trenched line. 

The high ground on the west bank of the Sadne, extending from a 
point opposite the west end of the fortified line on the north to the village 
of St. Foy, opposite the southerly portion of the city, is also occupied by 
detached forts, and a part of it by an unbroken fortified line in their rear. 
The detached forts are Fort Vaise on the north; next Fort Loyasse, 
which occupies the highest point of the ground; next Fort St. Irénée; 
and the most southerly Fort St. Foy. The part of the ground here 
which is enclosed by the fortified line is the plateau which lies between 
the Sadne and a valley that runs up between the villages of Fourviéres 
and St. Irénée—the fortified line itself extending along the outer or 
western crest of the plateau, from Fort Loyasse to the river bank, back 
from the village of St. Irénée. 7 

Upon whichever side of the city an assailant might attempt to carry on 
siege operations he would encounter great difficulties from the nature of 
the ground ; that on the north presenting a very narrow front of approach ; 
that on the west bank of the Saéne being broken and precipitous; whilst 
that on the east bank of the Rhone, though offering few engineering diffi- 
culties, is commanded within short range by the high grounds on the 
west bank of the Sadne. D. H. M. 

West Pont, Oct. 11, 1870. 





ENGLAND, 
LONDON, Sept. 20, 1870. 

ONCE more I feel it almost impossible to begin a letter devoted to the 
affairs of this quiet little island without apologizing for the sapposition 
that your readers can possibly take an interest in anything so quiet and 
humdrum amidst the tremendous convulsion which is now distracting 
Europe. We rise in the morning and discover an obscure paragraph or 
two in the 7imes from which it seems that the great catastrophe of the 
Pope's temporal power, so long delayed and so eagerly anticipated, has at 
length occurred; and we scarcely condescend to pay it any attention. 
The mere wind of the tremendous blows struck upon French territory has 
sufficed to sweep away an ancient and venerable power—and its fall 
attracts next to no interest. How at such atime am I to induce you to 
read remarks upon the British Association, or Mr. Bruce’s address to his 
constituents, or the election of Mr. Alderman Dakin to be Lord Mayor of 
London? I once heard a gentleman suggest that the best mode of saving 
a drowning man was to distract his attention by conversation on indiffer- 
ent topics; and it really seems as if I was attempting a feat of equal 
difficulty. Yet, after all, we rise every morning and consider what we 
shall have for breakfast, and grumble if our tea is cold or our egys are 
underdone, as though no hospitals were crowded with mutilated soldiers 
and the Prussian army were not looking down upon Paris. I will be con- 
tent, then, with remembering that in presence of the most awful events we 
can still be moved by trifles, and will endeavor to set before you such a 
meal as can be furnished from the petty events of our English life, with- 


out troubling myself in future to justify such an apparently heartless pro- 
ceeding. 


The Nation. 
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Let me begin, then, by the first of the topics which I mentioned as 
beneath the notice of any reasonable man at such a moment as this. 


Those queer little mock-parliaments, the British Association and the 
Social Science Association, have been holding their annual meetings in 
spite of wars and revolutions. They wisely select that time of year which 
is generally rather barren of interest, in order that they may have a bet 
ter chance of securing the attention of the public. In fact, newspaper 
editors are only too glad under ordinary circumstances to fill their col 
umns with the discursive eloquence provided on these occasions. At 
Liverpool, the meeting-place of the scientific gentlemen, there was some 
chance of a more than usually vigorous display. Prof. lluxley was the 
chairman for the year; and he is a gentleman who generally makes his 
blows tell. He is one of the very best lecturers in England—animated, 
uncompromising, and possessing a racy style and considerable oratorical 
power. Moreover, it is impossible to look at him or hear him speak with- 
out recognizing the genuine pugnacious temperament. He is an intellee 
tual gladiator, who is never happier than when he is riding’ rough shod 
over the cherished superstitions of his adversaries, and who fights in the 
true bull-dog style, neither giving nor taking quarter, Of his eminence 
in a scientific point of view Lam not qualified to speak, but lL imagine that 
it is well enough recognized to justify silence. We might therefore lock 
forward to one of those gallant “ rough-and-tumble” 
the language of the prize-ring) in which the descent of men from monkeys 
or some kindred topic has often excited so admirable an outburst of scien 


encounters (to use 


tific and theological hatred—surely the most explosive compound hitherto 
discovered. 
coursed upon the theory of germs, and, though provoking some little 
spurts of controversy, kept on the whole upon tolerably neutral ground. 
At the conclusion of the meetings he stated that he had been regarded by 


For a wonder, however, the professor was pacific. He dis 


some people as a kind of scientific gorilla, who was not quite safe in civ. 
ilized society. He added, with justifiable pride, that their anticipations had 
been disappointed ; and in fact he behaved as quietly as though he had 
been accustomed from his youth to handle all things with white kid 
gloves. To say the truth, Prof. Huxley discharged his duties admirably, 
and showed his usual common-sense in disappointing any expectations of 
a disturbance. The only other event of the meeting was an address 
from Prof. Tyndall on the scientific use of the imagination, on which the 
general criticism has been that it was rather imaginative than scientific. 
That, however, is a matter which lies beyond my province. 

The calmness of the British Association was more than equalled by their 
rivals, who are devoted to what is called social science. They had indeed 
adopted an admirable plan for securing decency and decorum. They clected 
for their chairman the Duke of Northumberland, for social-scientific persons 
have a certain liking forthe aristocracy. 
ly ducal view of their favorite study. 
that we were living in a very bad time, owing to the extreme follies of 
certain persons who about eighty years ago took it into their heads that 
the world could do without dukes. Although their base designs did not 
completely succeed, and this island in particular was still blessed witha 
fair share of dukes, it was a lamentable truth that dukes exerted a good 
deal less influence than formerly. 
Association was to discover the remedies to be adopted in a dukeless 


His grace gave them a thorough- 
He explained in a general way 


The great object of the Social Science 


world, in order more or less completely to obviate the evil consequences of 
our dukeless condition, I am not quoting the admirable language in 
which these sentiments were conveyed, but seeking to convey some of 
their spirit in a necessarily imperfect paraphrase. 
sumption to criticise such philosophy, for a commoner can hardly be ex- 
pected to appreciate its full force. I may however remark that the lamen 
tation seems to be a little exaggerated. 


I have not the pre- 


When we find that a number ot 
persons, who claim to be philosophical reformers of all social evils, have 
so lively a sense of the value of the ancient title as to elect the Duke of 
Northumberland for their president, and to listen respectfully to his ducal 
philosophy, we cannot but hope that the respect for dukes has not se com- 
pletely died out of the land as his lamentations would lead us to suppose. 
At the bottom of their hearts our philosophers still cherish a warm affec- 
tion for those ornaments of our native aristocracy. 
which followed this lecture, I really cannot trespass upon your patience to 
give any account of it. It was the regulation talk on such cccasions, and 
consisted principally of two elements. 

naturally proceeds from a dilution of blue-book and parliamentary elo- 
quence. 
extracted and their places filled with statistical tables. 


As for the speaking 


One is that kind of matter which 


It is like a commonplace sermon from which the texts have been 
The other ele- 


ment is a certain quantity, fortunately not very large on this occasion, of 
that shrieking and hysterical declamation for which the Contagious Djs- 
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The result is 
not exhilarating ; and the natural concourse of people who can’t get a 
hearing anywhere else to a place where every body has a right to be heard, 


eases Act and other like topics generally afford a pretext. 


causes the voices of the more reasonable participants in the discussion— 
and there are many participants far better worth hearing than the orna- 
mental president—to be rather frequently drowned. I will just remark in 
passing that one serious political inconvenience at the present moment is 
that our radicals and reformers generally are in very great want of a 
really worthy leader. Since Mr. Bright's retirement into the cabinet, 
there is no one who can be the mouthpiece of the more thoroughgoing 
reformers and who is at the same time a man of such cultivation and 
ability as to impose respect upon their adversaries. We have for the 
most part either mere windy ranters, or very worthy but very dull and 
unimaginative prosers, Mr. Mill has indeed some of the necessary quali- 
ties in the very highest degree; but I cannot honestly say that Mr. Mill 
in the sphere of practical politics comes up to Mr. Mill as a philosopher. 
He has a little too much of the excitable and feminine elements, and is too 
much inclined to adopt the crude fancies of his associates. 

Another voice has lately made itself heard. Mr. Bruce, the Home 
Secretary, has been making two or three speeches, and there is something 
almost pathetic about them. He says, and it is quite true, that he has 
been denounced as the most incapable of the existing ministry, and as a 
thorough and unmitigated failure. He denies in very good-tempered 
terms that he is incapable or a failure, and especially affirms that he was 
quite right for letting off two criminals whom the public wished to send 
to the gallows. So far, he may very likely be right, and there is also some 
truth in his remark that the Home Secretary has alvery unpleasant and 
thankless position, Unluckily, Mr. Bruce gave his ideas about our 
foreign policy, and they were certainly not of adignified order. He said 
that we had done all we could to preserve peace—which may be true, but 
then it certainly did not amount to much. As for the need of gaining 
more respect for the English name, he confessed that we were not quite 
able at present to meet Prussia on equal terms—rather a mild way of 
describing the fact that we could by no effort produce an army abroad 
equal to a tenth part of the Prussian forces. However, he added that as 
Prussia was victorious and France completely smashed, we need not be 
afraid for the future. This mode of congratulating ourselves on the de- 
feat of our neighbors will certainly not excite their gratitude. But, in a 
mere national point of view, it is rather annoying to find that one of our 
ministers is so completely blind to the lessons of the war, that he is so 
thoroughly convinced that all that is wanted is a little more patching and 
tinkering of the volunteers and the militia, and that he takes so inadequate 
a view of the possible contingencies of the future. Mr. Bruce is, I 
believe, a very amiable and excellent man; but we could certainly wish 
that the burden of administration in thesedays rested upon rather more 
powerful shoulders, 

The course of my remarks has led me again within sight of the war, 
and perhaps it is as well that 1 should conclude for the present. I will 
merely notice a fact which is illustrative of the interest taken in passing 
events, and which in its way is without precedent here. The Society for 
the Relief of Sick and Wounded has received subscriptions already 
amounting to considerably over $1,000,000. There seems to be some diffi- 
culty, as indeed might be anticipated, in turning this sum to the best 
account; but on the whole we may hope that it will do some good, and it 
is at any rate a remarkable, and I think creditable, exhibition of sympa- 
thy for the terrible sufferings of the war. 





Correspondence. 


THE PRUSSIAN MILITARY SYSTEM. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Sim: In recent numbers of the Nation I have seen it repeatedly as- 
serted, directly or by implication, that the Prussian army, in time of war, 
absorbs the best part of the male population ; that it contains men from 
every profession and pursuit, in about the same proportions in which they 
that, consequently, while the war continues, society 


are found in civil life ; 


s ands paralyzed, the wheels of progress are blocked, and the horrors of | 


war, by being compressed into a short period, are much mitigated and are 
less disastrous to civilization. On the other hand, a late article in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, entitled “ How to Fight the Prussians,” takes issue with 
this view, and explicitly states that the condition of affairs, which you take 
for granted as a proved fact, exists only in the imagination of newspaper 
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correspondents. The article in question sets out with the admission that 


the rapid and numerous victories of the Prussians over the French are, in 
the main, due to the superior military organization of the former, but de- 
nies that this organization is what it purports to be on paper, or what it is 
represented to be by ardent writers for the press. It is denied that all 
able-bodied men are really taken into the serviee at the age of twenty. 
Only a fraction of them really enters the service, for the exchequer could 
never bear the burden if the whole male population, at any given age, 
were kept under arms for two or three years at a time. Such a system 
could only be actually carried out where the term of service was restricted 
to six months, which would be an ample period for converting raw recruits 
into well-drilled troops, and in this way the whole capable male popula- 
tion of a nation could be converted into a latent army. The people who 
will adopt a method approximating to this result, which the Prussian sys- 
tem is very far from reaching, will be as easily victorious over the Prus- 
sians as the Prussians have been over the Austrians and the French. So 
far the Gazette. Now, here is a direct contradiction, from a highly respect- 
able source, of a series of premises and deductions which you have made 
the key-note of all your writing on the war, and which crops out in every 
department of your paper, as only a dominating idea can. My object in 
writing these lines is to obtain from you a brief summary of the facts on 
which you base your conclusions, which I was at first inclined to accept 
without question, but which, on second consideration, do not appear quite 
warranted. Thus, I have nowhere read that any Prussian newspapers 
have intermitted their publication, or curtailed their dimensions ; that the 
courts of law have suspended their sittings, or the universities their courses ; 
that bankers, manufacturers, or merchants have interrupted their dealings, 
all of which events, and many more similar ones, would have to happen 
with conspicuous frequency if an appreciable number of editors, printers, 
compositors, type-founders, lawyers, judges, professors, tutors, students, 
bankers, merchants, clerks, or skilled artisans were shouldering their 
needle-gun. A factory like Krupp’s no doubt now employs twice the num- 
ber of men it usually has any occasion for. Importers in this city find no 
difficulty in getting German goods which is not ascribable to the blockade 
of ports that are only just reopened. Of course, it would be foolish to 
deny that Prussia suffers greatly, but she suffers just as other nations suf- 
fer in time of war, because a large mass of men cease to be producers and 
become destroyers of wealth, and because an important outlet for her mer- 
chandise is cut off. But, as far as her army is concerned, a close examina- 
tion would, no doubt, disclose that, like all other armies, it is principally 
composed of loafers, roughs, restless, reckless, shiftless, dissatisfied, unsuc- 
cessful men, who hail with delight a conjuncture like the present. It may 
be that the Prussian loafer shares in the general culture, and is superior 
to the loafer of other nationalities ; and it is no doubt true, as it was in our 
war, that there is an infusion of the best citizens which, like the lemon in 
a bowl of punch, serves to flavor the punch, but is not missed from the 
stock of lemons. But when you seriously assert, as you do this week, that 
“ Prussia to-day counts among her soldiers nearly all of her leading men in 
every walk of life, whether statesmen, financiers, men of science, or schol- 
ars,” what can a gentle reader do but cry out “Name, name”? Give us 
the names of say two statesmen, three financiers, one man of science, four 
scholars, who are serving in the army. We should likewise be pleased to 
learn that there are a few able editors and some members of the chambers, 
who are probably your metaphorical railway directors on the cow-catcher. 
And then you might inform your numerous admiring readers what the 
Prussians are going to do for bread to eat, clothes to wear, coal to burn, 
and other necessaries of life, to say nothing of the luxuries, if the whole 
nation, exclusive of women, children, cripples, and your correspondents, is 
going to spend the winter in France, as it seems likely the whole army is 
going todo? And if the nation isin such a plight, when uniformly and 
marvellously victorious, how would it stand if fortune favored the other 
It almost seems that the old-fashioned way is the best. 
Yours, respectfully, 
New York, October 16, 1870. 


side? 
A. T. 


[The Pall Mall Gazette's suggestion is not half as valuable as it 
seems, No nation that undertook to fight the Prussians could bring 
under any system any greater force into the field than the Prussian 
system brings ia proportion to population. Prussia brings into the 
field whatever force may seem necessary to overcome the resistance with 
which she has to deal. She has now under arms, and in France, or 
in fortresses, about 700,000 men out of a population of say 30,000,000, 
which includes the regular army (300,000 men), and as much reserve 
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and landwehr as the case seems to call for, If a million of men are 
needed, they will certainly be forthcoming. It is strictly and literally 
true that “nearly all her leading men in every walk of life are 
soldiers.” They are in one or other of her military branches. If they 
are under thirty-nine years old, they are actually in the army, or reserve, 
or in the first or second ban of the landwehr. The regular army only 
takes 100,000 men every year; the remainder of the physically-quali- 


fied young men who have reached the age of 20 pass into the first ban of 


the landwehr. But the Prussian system does not force it to call every 
man to the field when war breaks out; it would be a very foolish sys- 
tem if it did. Nearly every district contains more men than are needed 
for the battalion at its full strength. The able-bodied surplus stays at 
home ; there stay at home, also, men of weak physical constitution, good 
enough for civil pursuits, but not good enough for military service ; 
and, also, unless in case of invasion, all men over thirty-nine. 
Under this age, every man physically capable is either called to the 
field, or liable to be called if wanted. Men over thirty-nine, however, 
can do agreat deal of work, and do do most of the nation’s head-work. 
Men incapable of bearing the fatigues of a campaign are quite equal to 
the duties of an office or factory. It would be, of course, an exaggeration 
to say that Prussian industry is completely arrested while war is rag- 
ing; but it is not an exaggeration to say that it is greatly disorganized. 
For instance, when the present war broke out, 4,800 clerks were at once 
taken from the post-office, and the mail service nearly went to pieces. 
The Postmaster-General made his representations, however, and got 
his men exempted as Government servants; but the same sort of thing 
happened in all the private offices in the country, and for this there 
was no help. Employers had simply to do the best they could—that 
is, get men past the age of military service, or foreigners, or women. 
Krupp probably keeps his men, because he is making ordnance for the 
Government. The senior classes of the universities are broken up. 
The head of a banking-house would be perhaps exempted if he 
showed that serious pvblic detriment would result from his absence, 
but not otherwise, and nobody can grant an exemption but the 
Minister of War. “A. T.’s” supposition that the Prussian army 
is composed principally of “loafers, roughs, restless, reckless, shiftless, 
dissipated, and unsuccessful men,” is simply a wild mistake. The 
army is composed of this class of men in just the same proportion as 
Prussian society is composed of them. A “close examination ” would 
disclose that it was as unlike all other armies as possible for two reasons : 
one is, that in no other country is erery man liable to military duty, and 
actually enrolled and drilled in a certain battalion, under a certain com- 
mander, during nineteen of the best years of his life; the other is, that 
substitutes are not allowed. If a deacon wants to pay a “loafer” to 
do his fighting for him, he finds that he can’t; he has to march him- 
self if wanted. We refer in another column to six Sanskrit scholars, ene 
a Berlin judge, serving in the army. 
moment the names of ‘“‘two statesmen,” or “ three financiers,” but will 
undertake to mention say six financiers and four statesmen—that is, 
men of distinction in politics, either as writers or orators—and two 
men of science, as soon as we can make enquiry. 
to doubling “ A. T.’s” numbers simply as a matter of convenience.— 
Ep. Natron. | 


‘ N otes. ire 


LITERARY. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press the following works not 
previously announced : “In Exile,” a novel from the German ; “ Dorothy 
Fox,” a novel ; “ The Merman and the Figure-Head,” a Christmas story, 
by Clara F. Guernsey ; “Good Stories for Young People,” by popular 
authors, with numerous illustrations ; and “ Counsel to a Mother,”’ by Dr. 
Pye Henry Chavasse, in continuation and completion of his well known 
work, “ Advice to a Mother”’——The American Journal of Science and 
Aris, which now numbers one hundred volumes, in two series of fifty 
volumes each, will begin in January a third series, distinguished from the 
preceding by being issued in monthly numbers. The change is doubtless 


a wise one at a time when science in England craves even a weekly com- | 
parison of views and record of progress. One result of it should be a 
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| who have charge of the fair. 


We are unable to mention at this | 


marked increase in the circulation of the Journal and among a new class 
of readers, the mere change from a quarterly to a monthly being in the 
nature of an approach to the general public. VProfessors Silliman and 
Dana, New Haven, are the editors and proprietors, assisted by Professors 
Gray and Gibbs, of Cambridge, and Newton, Johnson, Brash, and Verrill, 
of Yale. As hitherto, the Jovrnal will be devoted to chemistry, physics, 
geology, mineralogy, natural history, astronomy, ete. ; 
price will be $6 per annum.——We regret to announce the suspension for 
a year of the American Entomologist and Botanist, a monthly journal ., 
published at St. Louis, and very creditable to Western science, as well as 
practically useful to cultivators of the soil. The ill-health of the entomo- 
logical editor is assigned as the reason of this suspension.-——Macmilian 
& Co. will publish simultaneously in London and New York a new work 
by Dr. Maudsley, author of “ Physiology and Pathology of the Mind,” 
entitled the “ Relation of Body and Mind,” a subject even better calculated 
than the former to secure a wide reading both among men of science and 
among laymen. Other works that will shortly appear from the same 
house are: “ Pictures of Cottage Life in the West of England,” by Margaret 
E. Poole; “ Tales of Old Japan,” translated by Captain A. B. Mitford, of 
the British Embassy at Yeddo, with copious explanations and comments, 
and forty full-page illustrations drawn and engraved by Japanese artiste ; 
“ The Iliad of the East,” Jegends selected from the Ramayana, by Frede 
rika Richardson ; “ Cowper's Poetical Works,” in the Globe series, edited 
by Rev. W. Benham ; “ Handbook to Beethoven’s Nine Symphonies,” for 
amateurs, by George Grove ; “ Fine Art,” its history, theory, practice, and 
application to industry, in a course of lectures delivered at Cambridge by 
Slade Professor Sir M. Digby Wyatt ; “ The San,” by Balfour Stewart and 
J. Norman Lockyer; “ The Beginnings of Life,” by Prof. Hl. C. Bastian, 
who reviews the present state of the “ spontaneous generation ” contro 
versy ; an account of the late deep-sea dredgings under the auspices of 
Drs. Carpenter, Thompson, and J. Gwyn Jeffreys, called “ The Depths of 
the Sea ;” “John Wesley and the Religious Revival of the Eighteenth 
Century,” by Julia Wedgwood ; Professor Seeley's * Lectures and Essays ;” 
“European History Narrated in a Series of Historical Selections from the 
Best Authorities,” a good idea, which we owe to Miss E. M. Sewell and 
Miss C. M. Yonge ; and, finally, but by no means least, Lanfrey’s © History 
of Napoleon I.,” to be completed in four volumes.—— Patrictischer Frauen 
Bazar is the title which has been given to a journal to be published tri- 
weekly during the continuance of the German Patriotic Ladies’ Fair in 
this city, which opened on Monday. Any one who subscribes to it or ad- 
vertises in it will undoubtedly be lending aid to a most worthy object. Mr. 
Victor Precht is the editor, and the price of subscription is but fifty cents 
Mr. Paul Cesar, 9 North William Street, is the treasurer of the committee 


the subscription 


Literary contributions may be dropped into 
the box at the General Post-office of the fair, Stand No. 20. 

—It is too late for us to notice, except for hearty approval of its object, 
the meeting called by the General Committee of the German-American 
School Association for last evening. The public was invited to co-operate 
with this body “in forming an organization independent of national or 
party affiliations, so as_to preserve our public schools from all partisan 


and sectarian influences, increase their usefulness. and perfect our system 


of education.” Those who are acquainted with the ways of this city do 


| not need to be told that this movement does not begin a moment too s)on, 


We confine ourselves | 


that its mission will be not to prevent but to reform and cure, and that it 


| must not expect support from the Democratic party or from Irish Catholics 


| in this city or elsewhere. 


j 


{ 


Meantime, we wish it the fullest success. 


—There are many ways in which laymen might advance the 
interests of science by systematic records of events or phenomena 
within the range of their daily observation. Social science, in par- 
ticular, would seem apt to be aided by statistics of this sort; and 
even housekeeping might be lightened of its burdens if the ex- 
perience of the past could be tatulated for future guidance. Scientific 
men, however, have yet to set the example as completely as they might 
in their own practices. Comparatively few physicians, for example, 
make use, we suppose, of Dr. Edouard Seguin’s “ Prescription and Clinic 
Record” (New York: William Wood & Co.), although we are glad to 
notice it has reached a sixth edition. It isa pocket-book for the practi- 
tioner, and aims to give more precision and certainty to prescriptions, by 
writing them once for the apothecary and again for preservation ; to sub- 
stitute, more and more, positivism for conjecture in diagnosis and prog- 
nosis; to record phenomena on the spot and seriatim ; and to treat com- 
plex or protracted cases with scientific unity of plan. These objects are 
attained by providing a hundred blank leaves for recipes, with counterfvils 
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for copying the prescriptions, and noting the date, name, and age of the 
patient, his disease, pulse, respiration, and heat ; and adding specific direc- 
tions for the use of such valuable aids to positive diagnosis as the thermo- 


meter, the sphygmograph, the dynamometer, and the esthesiometer, to- 
gether with tables for recording the vital signs and physical signe, 
observations during the use of electricity, strychnine, etc., tables of 
appointments, individual summary, nosographical summary, and ambient 
temperature. It is easy to see what value for the physician's practice and 
for scientific generalization a number of such records, intelligently used, 
would have. ‘The counterfoils would also serve a useful purpose, if any 
patient were obliged to remove to other parts, by being torn out and 
handed to him as a guide to his new physician in regard to his constitu- 
tion, the kind of medicines he had had administered to him, their effect 
upon him, ete. 

—The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, one of the most vigorous 
the country can show, added last year to its library the entire set of 
English Patent Office Reports—some twenty-five hundred in number— 
which will be continued at the rate of one hundred yearly. This year 
it has received from the Master of the Rolls his complete set of Chro- 
nicles and Calendars of State Papers, numbering about one hundred and 
sixty volumes, The library now contains fully forty-six thousand volumes, 
about half of which are bound. It is very rich in newspapers. From the 
Connecticut Historical Society we have the second volume of its Collec- 
tions. It consists of Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull’s paper “ On the Compo- 
sition of Algonkin Geographical Names,” which we have already brought 
to the attention of our readers ; papers relating to the controversy in the 
ehurch in Hartford, 1656-59; and some very entertaining correspondence 
of Silas Deane’s while delegate to the Congress at Philadelphia, 1774-76, 
and down to his going abroad to advance the interests of the Colonies in 
France. Deane’s letters to his wife show that he carried his Connecticut 
yard-stick with him when he travelled, and he reports of the Philadelphians 
that “they look on me mad when I tell them that I have seen more good 
pasture, clover, meadow, oxen, and cows in a circle of three miles in Con- 
necticut than is here to be met with in thirty ; but it is true,” he adds, “ and 
every New England man in the company tells them the same.” He was 
afterwards compelled by what he saw to retract this opinion, though he 
still had the satisfaction of decrying the city markets, in which he found 
only the mutton to commend. “In point of civility and hospitality, as 
well as frugality and economy,” he thought Philadelphia much to be pre- 
ferred to New York. Ata fair, “ when the whole country was collected,” 
a brother delegate, “taking a guinea out of his pocket, says: ‘ Deane, 
here is a vast crowd of girls ; I will follow you, and the first that you shall 
say has a pretty face, I will give the guinea to.’ We strolled through the 
fair, and though I sincerely wished to make him lose the guinea, yet I 
could not in conscience say that I found one handsome face. From this, 
judge of the general complexion of females here ” 


-~—Mr. Thomas Hughes did not need, when addressing the Harvard stu- 
dents last week, to say a good word for muscular Christianity in that 
quarter, but his remarks on this head served as a pleasant introduction to 
what was to follow. The most noteworthy part of his speech was that in 
which he expressed his surprise and sorrow that among our young men 
there was such a marked distaste for public life, and contrasted this senti- 
ment with that of similarly educated young Englishmen. The theme is 
one that would bear enlarging upon, being in fact but a part of the broader 
phenomenon, that respectable men of all ages are every year scarcer to be 
found having anything to do with politics, even so much as going to the 
polls. The disgust which lies at the bottom of this is natural, but apathy 
in the presence of so great evils is not lightly to be excused. The purity 
of our politics depends on each one’s sense of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the suffrage as an instrament of citizenship: the old ought never to 
forget this; the young cannot too soon be convinced of it. 

—'The Index to the forty volumes of Harper's Monthly appears close 
upon our announcement of it, and has evidently been prepared with great 
care and judgment. An article may be sought under its proper title, 
under the class to which it belongs, or under its author's name, if known; 
and, so far as we have tested the Index by cross-references, the search 
can hardly fail to be rewarded. Even the contents of such crowded de- 
partments as the Editor's Easy Chair and the Record of Current Events 
have been, in the one case, put in alphabetical order, in the other chrono- 
logically arranged, of course adding very much to the general value of 
the Index. Finally, each alternate page has been left blank for private 
indexing of subsequent volumes. We have gratified our curiosity in’ 
noting at random the names of the principal contributors to what is at 
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once the most popular and, in its scheme, the most original of our maga- 
zines. Mr. G. W. Curtis, Mr. Alfred Guernsey, Rev. 8S. I. Prime, Mr. 
Donald G. Mitchell, and others, who have shared the editing of Z/arper’s, 
we will leave out of view. Among the authors of the lighter stories 
which the reader has learned to expect with every number, we recognize 
Miss Louise Chandler Moulton, Mrs. Harriet E. P. Spofford, and the late 
Fitz James O’Brien, as among the most prolific; along with Mr. Charlies 
Nordhoff, Miss Caroline Cheesebro, Mr. F. B. Perkins, Mr. J. W. De Forest, 
Miss Mary N. Prescott, and the Misses Cary—Miss Alice being much 
the more frequent. Rev. W. M. Baker, author of “Inside” and “The 
New Timothy,” has written more or less, for the last twenty volumes, of 
short stories and serials. Mr. Justin McCarthy made good the time he 
spent here with J/arper’s as with the other magazines. Mr. Lossing, Mr. 
Headley, and Mr. J. S.C. Abbott have furnished history of unequal de- 
grees of merit—the last-named writer, who must be now in doleful dumps, 
having begun with the first volume to write of French history, and with 
the third to sanctify Cesarism. Mr. Strother (“‘ Porte-Crayon”’) has written 
much and pleasantly of his excursions and adventures in this country, 
chiefly at the South; and Messrs. E. G. Squier and J. Ross Browne 
began early to narrate their experiences in foreign parts. Among 
the miscellaneous essayists have been Mr. Charles T. Congdon, Mr. M. D. 
Conway, Mr. H. T. Tuckerman, Mr. Bayard Taylor, Mr. Grant White, 
Prof. Tayler Lewis, and Rev. Samuel Osgood. The late Mr. Raymond 
wrote three articles, Mr. Greeley one, and Mr. A. Oakey Hall three—one 
of these three, published ten years ago, being called “ Dinner at the 
Mayor's.” On the whole, it would be difficult to make up a list of writers 
better calculated to please and edify the average American citizen. 


—We cannot say that our imagination has yet lent such proportions 
to Chinese immigration to this country that we anticipate the time when, 
as our German fellow-citizens have secured German instruction in many 
of our publicschools, so the Chinese-Americans will be clamoring for tui- 
tion in their “ Muttersprache.” That would imply the coming over of 
families without thought of returning to Asia, the rearing of children, 
the adoption of American usages, and a thousand other conditions which 
are as yet very far in perspective. Nevertheless, we cannot help observ- 
ing that Professor Roehrig, at Cornell, has started off with a class of 
thirty-five in Chinese, out of which perhaps half-a-dozen will persevere to 
the end ; and we may as well inform these progressive students that they 
may soon expect the aid of a dictionary of Chinese and English, of some 
1,100 pages, which is in process of publication at Foochow, and is edited 
by Rev. C. C. Baldwin, of the American Board, and Rev. Dr. Maclay, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission. The Sunday-school teachers at North 
Adams who are engaged in christianizing Mr. Sampson’s shoemakers will 
perhaps be glad to learn that this dictionary, it is hoped, will be particu- 
larly useful for missionary work. Another Chinese dictionary in one 
volume is announced by Triibner & Co., as European agents, to be in pre- 
paration by the Rev. Justus Doolittle, editor of the Chinese Recorder and 
Missionary Journal, who has bestowed great care upon the work. 


—English announcements of forthcoming works are mach more numer- 
ous than the war might have led us to expect, and the quality is scarcely 
inferior. In travels, we shall have “ Notes during a Cruise among the 
South Sea Islands in H.M.S. Curagoa,” by Julius Brenchley ; “ Journeys 
in North China, Manchuria, and Eastern Mongolia, with some Account 
of Corea,” by Rev. Alexander Williamson ; and “ Four Hundred Millions 
—Chapters on China and the Chinese,” by Rev. A. E. Moule. In biography, 
the following: a translation of Baron Hiibner’s “ Memoir of Pope Sixtus 
the Fifth,” by Hubert E. H. Jerningham ; a “ Memoir of George Edward 
Lynch Cotton, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Calcutta,” by his wife ; a “ Life of 
Isambard Kingdom Brunel,” by his son ; “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
and Keepers of the Great Seal in Ireland, from the earliest times to the 
reign of Queen Victoria,” by J. R. O’Flanagan ; “Chips from a German 
Workshop,” Vol. IIL, consisting of literary and biographical essays, by 
Max Miiller; “ A Condensed Universal Biographical Dictionary,” with 
large claims, by L. B. Phillips; the sixth volume of the “ Life and Writ- 
ings of Joseph Mazzini; and “The Life and Times of John Wesley,” 
by Rev. Luke Tyerman. In history, a translation of Wilhelm Ihne’s 
“ History of Rome ;” the “ Student’s Manual of the History of India, from 
the earliest period to the present,” by Colonel Meadows Taylor; and “The 
Ilistorical Geography of Europe,” by Edward A. Freeman. In poetry, we 
notice only a translation of Dante by Rev. James Ford ; and, to be published 
in December, the concluding volume of Mr. Morris's “ Earthly Paradise.” 
Among scientific works of more than technical interest, we may name: 
“The Sun: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the Planetary System,” by 
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Richard A. Proctor; and a translation by two ladies, Jane and Caroline 
Lassell, of Dr. Schellen’s familiar explanation of the “ Spectrum Analysis 
in its Application to Terrestrial Substances and the Physical Constitution 
of the Heavenly Bodies.” Art or artistic publications are sufficiently na. 
merous: “Gems of Modern French Art” being sixteen large photographs 
of the masterpieces of the greatest French painters, with descriptive letter. 
press by W. RB. Scott, M.A. ; “ The Book of Shakespeare Gems ” containing 
forty-five magnificent steel plates in illustration of the most interesting 


landscapes connected with Shakespeare's plays; “ English Painters of the | 


Present Day ” described in essays by J. Beavington Atkinson and others ; 
“The Unknown River, an Etcher’s Voyage of Discovery,” by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, who gives forty-two etchings by his own hand ; “A History of 
the Gothic Revival,” by Sir Charles Eastlake ; “ Pictures of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor,” photographed by John Harrington ; “ Ilistoric Devices, 
Badges, and War Crests,” by Mrs. Bury Palliser, with 140 illustrations ; 
“The Wonders of Engraving,” by Georges Duplessis, with thirty-four wood- 
cuts and ten photographs in autotype, illustrative of the historical pro- 
gress of engraving ; a companion volume, “ ‘The Wonders of Painting,” by 
M. Viardot, embracing the Spanish, French, German, English, Flemish, 
and Dutch schools, with copious illustrations ; and we suppose we may add 
under this head works notable chiefly for the illustrations, such as “ Art 
in the Mountains—the Story of the Passion Play,’ by Henry Black- 
burn ; “ Longfellow’s Poetical Works,” including the “ New England Tra- 
gedies,” with 178 illustrations by John Gilbert ; “ The Story of Sir Richard 
Whittington, Lord Mayor of London,” written in verse and illustrated 
with specially designed ornamental borders and initials, and eleven full- 
page drawings on copper; and the “ History of Napoleon IIL. from the Cari- 
catures of the Past Twenty-five Years.” There remain to be mentioned, 
without classification: a translation by T. M. Lindsay, M.A., of Dr. F. 
Ueberweg's “ System of Logic and History of Logical Doctrines ;” a “ Dic- 
tionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology,” by various writers, edited 
by Rev. J. H. Blunt; “ The Earthward Pilgrimage,” by Moncure D. Con- 
way ; a work by Mr. Hunter on the “ Water Supply of Cities and Towns ,” 
and a second series of “ Misread Passages of Scripture,” by Rev. J. Bald. 
win Brown. 

— Triibner’s Literary Record condemns with some warmth the protest 
which the five classes of the Institute of France have resolved to address 
to every academy in the world, in view of the possible bombardment of the 
monuments, libraries, and museums of Paris. It says that these objects are 
quite as sacred to the German armies as to the members of the Institute 
itself, and that the city need not fear to be treated as the French armies 
would have treated Berlin. It enumerates six very accomplished Sanskrit 
scholars who are now in the Prussian armies, and who “know the re- 
sponsibilities which they owe to the world of letters probably better than 
the French savants, not one of whom had a word to say about the ‘ sac- 
redness’ of kindred institutions in Germany when the military promenade 
to Berlin was proposed with the loud avclamations of the ‘gentlemen of 
the pavement’ of Paris, and the silent approval of its learned bodies.” 
One of the scholars mentioned was Doctor (Juris) von Thielmann, a junior 
judge in the Berlin Court of Appeals, an officer of the Hussars, who had 
fought in Bohemia in 1866; and the Record copies from the Spener'sche 
Zeitung an account of the battle of Sedan which he wro-e to a friend in 
Berlin on the day following the victory. It is in “essentially correct San- 
skrit,” and reads as follows: 


“SEDAN, 2 September, 1870.—Hyo mahiyud abhavat. Catravah sarve 
nirjitih, sarva teshim seni, maharaja ca svayam, baddhih. Tvashta no 
vajrim svaryam tataksha ; ahanma ‘him svavilau cicgriyinam (Rigveda i. 
382). ‘ 

“ Aham sukucalo’smi; yuddhe na malad bhayam gato ‘ham, yad etas- 
min kshetre suparvate paditaya eva yoddhum ¢gaknuvanti, turanginas tu 
na ’rhanti. Mabhatyfim seviyfim bhavatah gishyah.” 

“ Yesterday a great battle took place. The enemy was thoroughly 


beaten ; their whole army and the great king (Maharaja, emperor) him- | 


self made prisoners. TJ vashtar (Vulcan) forged for us the flaming thunder. 
bolt ; we defeated the Avi (Python), who hid himself in his cave (Rigveda 
i. 32). I am all right; was not, during the fight, in great danger, be- 
cause in this very mountainous country the infantry, not the cavalry, have 
to bear the brunt of the battle.” 


THE PROPOSED REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
If. 


THE ENGLISH TEXT. 


DovunstTLess there are words altogether obsolete, infelicities of expres- 
sion, and even errors of meaning, in the standard version, and hence 
there are certain changes which might advantageously be introduced into 
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it. Not many would insist on retaining car for plowgh in the half-dozen 
cases where the revisors employ the former instead of the latter; not 
many would prefer “ straining at a gnat” to “straining ovf a gat,” if 
these corrections were individually proposed; but the question of the 
expediency of a new recension, in the present state of our criticism and ot 
our language, resolves itself into this: shall we, for the sake of changes 
like these, expose the whole version to a revision which may essentially 
alter its general coloring; or shall we trust to our mothers, our Bible 
readers, and our other religious teachers, to bring the intelligence and the 
heart of the young, whom they initiate into the mysteries of Christianity, 
up to the comprehension of a sacred dialect not, indeed, so readily intelli- 
gible as a newspaper, but less obsolete than that of Spenser or of Shake- 
speare, and scarcely more archaic, except in mere grammatical forms which 
no one thinks of expunging, than that of Bacon? No new editor revises 
either of these profane authors for any other purpose than that of correct 
ing the errors of early typography—no man capable of really enjoying 
even Chaucer, in any form, desires to see him in any other dress than that 
in which he clothed himself. Shall we treat a version of the Bible, admi 
rable in itself and hallowed by so many sacred asseciations, with less 
reverence than the works of our narrative and dramatic poets and our 
philosophers ? 


But we are wandering from our proper theme, which is to enquire, not 
whether any revision at all is now necessary or expedient—a question 
prejudged by the authorities of one Province of the Anglican Chureh—but 
what are the requisite conditions for such an undertaking, and how far 
the plan proposed by the Convocation of the Archbishopric of Canterbury 
promises to fulfil them. 

We endeavored in our first article to give the reader a general, though 
still inadequate, notion of the learning and labor involved in a thorough 
recension of the original text of the sacred Scriptures. But this task, 
vast and comprehensive as it appears, is, as we have before observed, both 
the least important and the least difficult of the two branches of the work 
indispensable for a satisfactory revision of the English Bible. 

It is the least important, because the discrepancies between readings 
respecting which there is room for an honest difference of opinion among 
competent judges, are either relatively insignificant, or they respect pas 
sages in the text which might be rejected as spurious without essentially 
weakening the evidence in support of any of the doctrines which divide 
the opinions of Christendom. 

It is the least difficult, because a vast proportion of the preliminary and 
subsidiary labor has been already performed. During the two centuries 
and a half which have elapsed since the completion of King James's trans - 
lation, the science of linguistics has been, if not strictly speaking abso- 
lutely created, at least so modified, organized, and enriched as to have 
given a new direction, new methods, and new means to the pursuit of 
ancient literature, sacred as well as profane; the special philology of the 
Oriental and of the Greek tongues has made immense progress, both in 
grammatical detail and in philosophical treatment ; the geography, the 
liistory, the civil and political institutions, the theological and ethical 
systems of the Hebrews, and the tribes allied to them, have been very 
completely investigated ; numerous ancient and authoritative manuscripts, 
unknown to the European scholarship of the seventeenth century, have 
been discovered, subjected to the most searching tests of modern criticism, 
and carefully collated, and the results made accessible to the world through 
the press. Hence, Biblical learning, in all its aspects, has been greatly 
advanced and widely diffused, and the scholars of every Protestant and, 
in a less degree, of most Catholic nations have, in different ways, con- 
tributed to the common stock of means for correcting and elucidating the 
text of the sacred books of the Jewish and the Christian law. The gene- 
ral result of all these labors has been to reduce the number of really 
doubtful questions, whether of reading or of interpretation, and so to 
bring the different texts to a nearer accordance in words and in meaning. 

The new aids we have been describing are of greater value in reference 
to the revision of the translation of the New Testament than of the Old. 
Hebrew codices of real antiquity are both less numerous and less dis- 
crepant than early Greek Scriptural manuscripts ; and notwithstanding the 
immense progress of Oriental learning in Europe, our knowledge of the 
Hebrew language and of the immediately related dialects is not so much 
greater than that possessed by the English scholars of 1611 as is our 
acquaintance with Greek. So far as the readings of the originals are 
concerned, the best Hebrew text which could now be formed would differ 
less from that followed by the translators of the standard version than the 
best Greek recension of the New Testament would from that adopted by 
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the same body. The vast mass of Biblical learning collected within the 
last two centuries is of greatest importance for the elucidation of the Old 
Testament in the way of collateral illustration, while in the revision of the 
New it would give rise to more frequent if not more important changes in 


the verbal rendering. 

When, and only when, diplomatics, criticism, and exegesis shall have 
done their work, and a text and an interpretation which may be considered 
as approximately definitive are secured, the translators should begin their 
task of giving to that text the fittest possible expression in English 
words. It should evidently be the aim of Protestant translators to pro- 
duce a version of the Bible—the great manual for selfinstruction in 
spiritual things—which shall be intelligible to all who are able to read 
understandingly any writings treating of subjects identical with or analo- 
gous to those which compose the material of the Bible. This material 
is of several classes—the narrative, the discursive, the prophetic, and the 
devotional ; each requiring special modes of expression and each possess- 
ing, to some extent, a special vocabulary. Another indispensable quality 
of the version is that it be so thoroughly idiomatic, so completely in 
harmony with the abiding character of the language, that it will remain 
intelligible and expressive, and therefore need no new revision for a long 
period of time. For the: accomplishment of these two objects, expres- 
siveness and permanence, the diction of the translation must be selected 
from that part of our composite word-stock which is most widely under- 
stood, and which, at the same time, is least liable to go out of use or to 
change in signification. There is another important point which it is 
proper here to notice. The English language is fortunate, above all 
others, in possessing a sacred dialect, not indeed sufficiently copious to 
furnish a complete vocabulary for all the purposes of devotion and of 
spiritual teaching, but sufficiently so to give a pervading tone of dignity 
and solemnity to any religious composition, in poetry or in prose, in which 
it is judiciously employed. This dialect is made up partly of words 
peculiar to it and partly of archaic grammatical forms. One of the most 
delicate and most difficult points with which the revisors will have to 
deal is to discriminate between the elements belonging exclusively to this 
dialect and those common also to the ordinary English speech, and to 
determine to what extent the former shall be retained in the new recen- 
sion. 

In the first of these articles, we specified, among the legitimate 
aims of a new revision of the English Bible, “the substitution of 
more appropriate words or forms of expression for terms and phrases 
which are now wholly obsolete and unintelligible to the ordinary reader ;” 
and hence it is necessary to enquire what words and forms, or classes of 
words and forms, employed in the Bible of 1611, have become obsolete 
and unintelligible to the ordinary reader. Upon this subject there has 
prevailed, and still prevails, a very wide diversity of opinion among per- 
sons who have studied the question. Booker’s “ Glossary of Obsolete Words 
and Phrasesin the English Bible, Apocrypha, and Book of Common Prayer” 
(Dublin, 1858), enumerates not far from five hundred words and phrases in 
the Bible and Prayer-Book which the compiler considers to have become 
so far obsolete as to require explanation for the ordinary reader, and about 
fifty others which are obsolete indeed, but still sufficiently intelligible. 
The writer of these articles, upon « careful examination of Booker's list 
some years ago, came to the conclusion that in the United States, where, 
probably in consequence of the general study of the Bible in the earlier 
days of our history, the popular dialect is more archaic than in most parts 
of England, not more than two hundred of these words and phrases were 
so far forgotten as to need any explanation for persons of ordinary culture 
and understanding.* 

Ona the other hand, Wright's admirable “ Bible Word-Book, or Glossary 
of Old Eaglish Bible Words” (London, 1866)—one of the most valuable con- 
tributions which modern learning has made to the eiucidation of the lan- 
guage of the standard version and of the English literature contemporane- 
ous with it—enumerates about eighteen hundred “ words, phrases, and con. 
structions” in the Bible (including the Apocrypha) and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer which the compiler considers as “ either obsolete or archaic,” 
though, in justice to him, it should be stated that he by no means advo. 
cates their rejection from the English text for that cause. This is thrice 
as many such words and forms of expression as are contained in Booker’s 
list, and yet both catalogues omit most of the archaisms of mere inflexion. 
But there are professed, we cannot say judicious, Biblical scholars who 
go much beyond even Wright in their estimates, and, in some of the 
attempts at a revision of the English Bible, much more than half the old 
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vocabulary is rejected as too unfamiliar to be readily understood. As 
Wright observes in his preface, it is “ difficult to fix a standard by which 
to decide whether a word is partially or entirely obsolete, whether the 
phrase of which it is part is fallen into disuse, and whether the construc- 
tion in which it is found is such as no modern writer would employ,” and 
he thus expresses the rule which he adopted as his guide: “I have endea- 
vored, in the case of each word, or phrase, or construction, to ascertain 
whether it would find a place naturally in the usual prose writing of the 
day ; I say ‘naturally,’ because I wish to exclude all conscious and inten- 
tional employment of archaisms. It is necessary, moreover, to take prose 
as the standard, because, in all languages, poetry has dominion over the 
words of many generations.” The application of such a rule would be 
affected, in the case of every enquirer, by the character of his favorite and 
familiar reading, by the usage of the circle in which he chiefly lived, and 
by his own personal tastes and habits of speech and composition. Hence, 
lists of archaisms in the English Scriptures, prepared independently by 
different scholars, would vary widely in the number and character of the 
words and phrases they would embrace under that designation. It is dif- 
ficult, however, to imagine that any really sound critic would find a larger 
number of unfamiliar words and forms of expression in the standard ver- 
sion than Wright has done, and his catalogue must certainly contain nearly 
all such as can be regarded as in the least uncurrent or unusual. Indeed, 
he introduces numerous vocables and verbal combinations which might be, 
and in fact are, frequently employed in the popular literature of the day 
without exciting notice as at all uncommon. Thus, he characterizes the 
use of a with the participle, ¢.g., to go a fishing, as “ obsolete ;” and we 
think a writer of our time who should use abate, to acquaint himself, ad- 
jure, ado, advisement, affect, afoot, alien, allege, allied, amity, and all, apple 
of the eye, babbler and babbling, backbite and backbiter, backside, band, beeves, 
brag, by-way, by-word, not to mention hundreds of other words, in senses 
and combinations regarded as archaic by our author, would not expose 
himself to criticism as affecting antiquated forms of expression. 

But it is one thing to determine whether a given word or construction 
is to be regarded as archaic, and quite another to decide whether it ought, 
for that reason, to be rejected from the English Bible and replaced by a 
newer coinage, or by an expression which, if equally old, has better main- 
tained its ground in our common speech. There is room for great differ- 
ence of opinion on questions of the first sort, which are properly points of 
philological history—questions of fact—and for far greater on those of the 
second order, which address themselves rather to the «sthetical faculty, 
and require for their solution not only entire familiarity with the whole 
compass of the English vocabulary, but the most lively sympathy with 
the English mind and heart, and the most comprehensive as well as refined 
and cultivated taste. The revisors must bear in mind, too, that the Bible 
is not merely a law, an authority in matters of moral and spiritual concern, 
but that the authorized version of 1611 is the “ volume paramount ” of our 
literature, and, as such, the most important of all existing instrumentali- 
ties of education possessed by the vast multitudes whose fireside speech is 
the English tongue. 

The attainments and the aptitudes required in those who are to give 
to the interpretation of the text a true English expression appear sufli- 
ciently from what has been said of the proper aims and character of the 
revision, and they need not be here particularly specified. They are 
totally different from those indispensable to the critics who are to fix the 
reading and settle the exegesis of the original text, and the latter by no 
means suppose or imply, if indeed they do not even exclude, the former. 
‘Fhe most learned oriental or classical scholars do not as a rule write the 
best English, and most men who have so far familiarized themselves even 
with but a single foreign tongue as to think in it, or only to read it babit- 
ually without mentally translating it, will find, upon careful examination, 
that they have acquired this power at the cost of something of their mas- 
tery over their native speech. In fact, the more completely we are at 
home in a foreign language, the more sensibly we feel the difficulty of 
finding equivalents for its words, its conventional phrases, and its idiom- 
atic turns of expression in ourown. From ail this, it follows that, for a 
satisfactory revision of the English Bible, we require, if not two distinct 
sets of scholars, certainly two classes of qualifications not ordinarily pos- 
sessed in their full extent by the same individuals, and, consequently, 
there must be a division of labor—the establishment and interpretation of 
the text to be translated, and the wording of the new English recension, 
being assigned to different committees, the first acting, in the main, inde- 
pendently of the second ; the second, on the other hand, constantly consult- 
ing the first. 
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It remains to enquire what guarantees the plan proposed by the Convo- 
cation of the ecclesiastical Province of Canterbury offers for the due execu- 
tion of these tasks. G. P. M. 


TROCHU ON THE FRENCH ARMY.* 


THE battle of Sadowa had been fought, and the vision of a power capa- 
ble of rivalling or even surpassing the military greatness of France had 
suddenly loomed up before the eyes of the French, but no native critic had 
yet dared even mildly to impugn the excellence of the French army itself, 
when General Trochu startled the leading circles of the “grande nation” by 
the anonymous publication which we have now before us in its nineteenth 
edition. He had the moral courage to enunciate truths which could not 
but be wounding to the vanity of the people as well as to the pride of its 
rulers. His convictions were the ripe fruits of both study and experience, 
and he uttered them with the candor and calmness of a man who seeks for 
truth and confesses it, regardless of popular feeling. His book caused 
a profound sensation ; it was widely read ; it received much tacit approval 
and much public censure. Marshal Niel undoubtedly turned to advantage 
many of its remarks in his partial reorganization of the army ; but it was 
not until the late reverses so rudely opened the eyes of the French to the 
rottenness of their military organization that full justice was done the 
author, who was then, as if by acclamation, called forth from his retired 
position to save the capital, and with it the compromised honor of the 
French arms. 

General Trochu, in a dedication “to the memory of Marshal Bugeaud,” 
and in an introductory biographical sketch of him, declares himself the 
pupil of that conqueror of Algeria whose independence of character and 
originality of thought—as a military man—were equalled only by his in- 
trepidity and patriotism ; and throughout the book we meet with the Mar- 
shal’s terse and quaint observations and adages. Bugeaud had a critical 
mind, and Trochu but followed his example when making his early reflec- 
tions—in writing, originally for himself—on the military operations in 
which he participated. Already in the Crimean war, and still more in the 
Italian campaign—although both were crowned with success—he noticed 
with regret “a desultoriness in the operations bordering ondisorder . . . 
an insufficiency of needed means, a superabundance of other means less 
important, collisions, the frequent use of expedients—in a confusion which 
evidently proved that there had been no mature preparation ;” nor “ had 
the soldiers fought, with as much order and method as they had shown 
élan.” These observations, made public years ago—after some hesitation— 
must have been just, for the defects pointed out are the very ones which 
have destroyed the French armies in 1870. 

But the French were in no mood to listen to criticisms so long as they 
achieved victories heralded as glorious. Critics “ met with incredulity, with 
contempt, sometimes with indignation.” Nor were they inclined to imi- 
tate improvements adopted by other nations. The Prussian army, for 
instance, was ridiculed in the official text-books as ‘‘a school of landwehr, 
an organization splendid on paper, an instrument of doubtful utility for 
the defensive, the great imperfection of which the first stage of an offen- 
sive war must make manifest.” The tone changed when the despised 
“ young soldiers ” of Prussia laid Austria low in a few weeks, Sadowa eclips- 
ing Solferino, “La France se réveille comme en sursaut,s’émeut et 
s‘agite.” The immediate adoption of the Prussian system was now de- 
manded by many, “contempt changing into idolatry without transition.” 
Others energetically opposed its introduction. A severe conflict of projects 
ensued, but the guiding principles were wanting. General Trochu, in 


writing his book, set out with the intention of establishing those principles. | 


In so doing, he had to expose to foreign students of war the defects of the 
French organization, but he bad no reason for avoidiag it. “Ils nous 
savent beaucoup mieux que nous ne nous savons nous-mémes,” he tells us 
in the Introduction. 

A brief chapter, entitled “ Definition,” shows an army to be a compli- 
cated whole, working with the aid of a moral motor and a material mechan- 
ism. The higher sentiments of the nation must constitute the motor; a 
multiplicity of harmonious components, the mechanism. Excellence in 
both respects makes a superior army. 
“Character and Military Aptitudes of the French Nation and its Army,” 
shows us that in the latter “the motor is of a peculiar character, and of 
The French are endowed with a very lively spirit of 
nationality ; their warlike traditions are as old as France; and they 
have a special aptitude for cherishing everything grand in their 
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A succeeding chapter, on the | 


history, as well as for explaining and justifying their reverses—very 
frequent reverses, indeed—commemorating them by single chivalrous 
deeds and sayings, true or not, which poetically ennoble the struggles in 
spite of defeat. The history of Waterloo, for the mass of the French peo- 

ple, is written in the words: “ La garde meurt et ne se rend pas ;” that of 
the battle of Pavia in these : “ Tout est perdu fors Vhonneur.” This exclusive 
remembrance of glorious things, and the sentiments it engenders, render 
the French a warlike people—warlike, but not military, for the French lack 
“that tranquil temperament, that constant habit of exactitude and punctu 

ality, that rigidity of manners and attitude, which so admirably lead the 
peoples of the North to obedience, to resignation under rules, to discipline.”’ 
The French soldier obeys, but not without murmur ; he is not easily discip- 
lined ; he requires compression and repression. He is naturally brave and 
capable of the greatest sacrifices, but he is far from being the best soldier 
in the world. And he must be treated according to what he is. 

These remarks are followed by some fine observations on the “ Sim- 
plicity and Fixity of Rules,” requirements constantly sinned against by 
the French military authorities. There is an incessant changing, improv- 
ing, innovating, and renovating, productive of endless complications. ‘The 
improvements are all brilliant in the garrisons and peaceful camps, but 
they mostly prove wretched failures in war. The innovators are often 
theorists who never made a campaign. Every new theory has a peculiar 
charm for the French. Overthrown by facts, it is replaced by a fresh theory. 
And this feverish doing, undoing, and doing anew destroys all sequence 
and logic in army matters. The laws, ordinances, decrees, and decisions 
have been multiplied to a degree which makes the knowledge of them a 
monstroustask. The official military journal which embodies them all pre- 
sents an endless labyrinth full of obscurity. And in this obscurity only 
the Minister of War is entitled to lead—owing to the all-embracing cen- 
tralization—and he is so overwhelmed with his duties that, in the lan 
guage of Bugeaud, “ celui-ld qui doit mener la voiture, la tire.” 

The disquisition on “ Recruiting and Reserve,” one of the most im 
portant, reviews the various laws concerning those subjects, and severely 
condemns substitutes, bounties, and all those features of the French in- 
stitutions of 1867 which impressed civilians with the idea that taxes were 
equivalent to services in the army, nourished in the soldiers themselves 
habits of speculation, thus doubly weakening the military spirit of the 
nation, and introduced senility and heaviness into the cadres, in which two 
main forces, education and impulse, ought to prevail. It equally condemns 
the formation of reserves of men, instead of reserves of soldiers, as organized 
under the Prussian system, various features of which are favorably con- 
trasted with corresponding ones in the French. Next comes a not less 
attractively than ably executed comparison of “ Young Soldiers and Old 
Soldiers,” which also expresses a decided preference for the views em- 
bodied in the Prussian military legislation. A young soldier is a good 
fighter, for he is “ full of the illusions of his age, full of faith in the future, 
and faces death . . . almost without believing in it ;’ after service, he will 
be a steady, experienced, courageous, and law-abiding citizen. An old 
soldier “ knows better the value of life, and is loth to spend what remains 
to him of that capital ;”’ besides, he has almost entirely lost “the passions 
inherent in the condition of a citizen.” He gradually becomes a grognard, 
in the worse sense of the word. A separate chapter is devoted to the ex- 
p»sition of the popular fallacies concerning “ The Grognards of the First 
Empire,” who, in fact, were far from forming the strength of the Na 
poleonic armies. 

The chapter entitled “The Spirit of the Age in the Army 
ciently characterized by the motto, from Count Morand, prefixed to it: 
“France needs an army capable of guarding her glory, defending her inde- 
pendence, and preserving her from the degeneracy and languor into which 
the love of riches and enjoyments has drawn so many nations.” It is 
hardly necessary to add that our author does not find this beau ideal in 
the French army of 1867. On the contrary, he is startled by the view 
which its ranks offer to him, of an exaggerated and distorted ambition, 
“ which covets everything, which has its origin in pretensions, and compe- 
tition for its means, and which nothing appeases.” As an antidote to this 
dangerous element, which produces conservative soldicrs—that is, soldiers 
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is sufti- 


conservative of their lives in war—and speculating generals, he proposes 
| special military education, such as would be apt to inspire a genuine am- 


bition and civic virtue. In the brief chapter on “ The Spirit of Hierarchy,” 


| he deplores the gradual vanishing of this “traditional, very elevated, and 


eminently conservative sentiment, which formerly was one of the cohesive 
forces in the army.” He considers this a grave symptom, accompanying, 
as it does, “the general decrease in French society of the principle and 
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habits of reverence.” The “ Reflections on Advancement” contain various | and has great interest as furnishing an explanation of the wants of Algeria 


propositions tending to obviate the evil of “too many incapable men reach- | from a colonist’s standpoint. 


ing the summit in the army,” to quote again Marshal Bugeaud. 
The “General Education of the French Army” is one of the most 


widely interesting themes of the book. That education, General Trochu 
shows, is calculated by its teachings to make the French soldier rely too 
much on his vaunted natural gifts—bravery and é/an—and ignore his in- 
feriority to warriors of certain other nations in self-possession and solidity. 


“ Hlis is the bravery of imagination ; theirs, the bravery of temperament ;” 
and the author has had many an opportunity to learn how unpleasantly 
the French troops can be surprised by the unexpected courage of their 
They advance to the attack with incomparable vigor; Dut, 
when vigorously met, they fall back in disorder. And this disorder is 
mainly the effect of their disbelief in the enemy’s valor. The French 
oflicers and men lack instruction as to “the moral condition of the troops 
in the field ; how this moral condition is acquired ; how it is preserved and 


antagonists. 


developed ; how it is lost.” 

‘The chapters we have spoken of form about half of the work ; the other 
half treats of themes less interesting to the general reader, and the illus, 
tration of which would require more detail than we can find room for 
within the limits of our review. These are treated in chapters suc. 
cessively entitled: “ The Distribution of Troops in Garrisons,” “The Ad- 
ministration of the Army,” “The Preparation for War,” “ Infantry,” 
“Cavalry,” “Tactics of the French Army,” “ Manceuvres,” “The Armies 
in the Field,” “Panics in Face of the Enemy,” and “ The Combat.” A 
double “Conclusion” sums up the principal results attained, and 
gives the outlines of a law of recruitment proposed by the author. Its 
main features are: Yearly contingent, 100,000 men; service in the active 
army, five years; service in the reserve, three years. General Trochu 
acknowledges that his plan is inferior to the Prussian, which is calculated 
to create an army both perfectly efficient and completely national ; but he 
knows that the introduction of the Prussian system requires time, a period 
of assured peace, and the education of the people up to it, and knows also 
that both the prospects of peace and the disposition of the government to 
undertake that education are very slight. He also believes, with Montes- 
quieu, that “ancient institutions must be touched only with a trembling 
hand.” Cautiousness and prudence characterize, in fact, all his utter- 
ances; and, if the style be the man, the man must be excellent. 


FRANCE IN AFRICA.* 

WHoEVER reads the late M. Prévost-Paradol’s eloquent pages relating 
to Algeria in “La France Nouvelle” may have some idea of the vast and 
increasing importance of this colony to the France of the future. When 
France turns her back on Europe she faces Africa; and she is the only people 
so situated, politically and physically, as to be able to found “that Medi- 
terranean empire which shall be not only a satisfaction to French pride, 
but which, in the future condition of the world, is the last refuge of her 
grandeur,” for the only nations who might compete with her are in a cor- 
dition fit for being conquered rather than for conquering. The French 
are excellent hands to render barbarous nations subject to military autho- 
rity ; but they know nothing of colonization in the Anglo-Saxon sense of 
the word. They once had firm hold in North America, India, and New 
Zealand ; but their military occupation gave way to Anglo-Saxon back- 
bone and force, which developed the resources of those countries, and has 
made us the race of the world. The administration of Algeria under the 
late Empire was worse than that of Canada under the Bourbons. The vice- 
regal government is purely military, and M. de Montebello, who, as an 
ex-captain of Turcos, professes a high regard for the French army, shows 
that the fact of the military being the “head instead of the arm of the ad- 
ministration” is a “bar to progress and an insurmountable obstacle to 
the civilization of the natives.” Immigration has ceased, and although 
emigration can hardly be said to have fairly commenced, yet, during a 
single month of the year 1868, no less than one hundred agriculturists left 
the province of Oran to settle in Brazil. 

Unless the present Algerian policy is radically changed, the colony can 
never be other than a drain upon French resources. There are indica. 
tions, however, that this will be done; and if so, it is possible that M. Pré- 
vost-Paradol’s dream of from eighty to a hundred millions of Frenchmen 
living on both shores of the Mediterranean will be realized. 

The book before us, bearing the modest title of “ Quelques Mots sur 
VAlgérie,” has been very favorably noticed by the leading French reviews, 


The somewhat prevailing notion that a 


| country extending over 150,000,000 of acres, with a native population of 


| 2,700,000 and a European population of 240,000, only 130,000 of whom are 


French, can never be assimilated to France, M. de Montebello is confident 
isanerror. Except near the large cities, and in the wine producing sec- 
tions, the price of land in France is remarkably low ; and the young pea- 
sant prefers to till his native soil rather than that of Africa. The popula- 
tion of France, moreover, does not increase at all; and that North Africa 
should ever become peopled with a race having French blood flowing in 
their veins is wholly out of the question. But if we contrast Ireland and 
Poland with Alsace and Lorraine, we have a right to consider France—so 
poor a mother to her own offspring—an admirable stepmother. The large 
native population was deemed an insurmountable objection to assimilation ; 
but M. de Montebello shows that the Africans are not such very’bad people 
after all. The two great races in North Africa are the Kabyles or Berbers 
and the Arabs. The former, known in different localities under the names 
Chaouia, Brava, Zouaves, ete., have lived in the country from time imme- 
morial. They are the descendants of Massanissa and Jugurtha; signs of 
the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and Romans are still to be found among 
them ; theirlaws have been traced to the jurisprudence of Justinian ; and, 
more than all, they were once zealous Christians. In the early part of the 
sixth century they were in quite an advanced stage of civilization, but the 
successive tides of Arabian conquest forced them to adopt the manners and 
customs of their invaders, The Kabyles are excellent husbandmen, and 
are very teachable. They are frugal, industrious, live in houses, and have 
but one wife, whom they treat as an equal. It is very fortunate for France 
that this race, having a strain of European blood in its veins, vastly pre- 
dominates; for the Arabs, on the other hand, are as wild, untamable, and 
incapable of civilization as our Pawnees and Sioux ; and, like them, they 
happily are melting away. During the great famine of 1867, no less than 
two hundred thousand of them starved to death; and the rest were re- 
duced to a wretchedness of which civilized nations can have no idea. To- 
day there are probably not over four hundred thousand pure Arabs in the 
entire colony. But still they are a great impediment to progress. A 
single Arab needs as much territory to live upon as would support five 
hundred Kabyles ; and the policy of the Government has tended to “ Ara- 
bize the Kabyle rather than to Kabylize the Arab.” Nevertheless, M. de 
Montebello, together with all the other colonists, is sanguine that if the 
three provinces in North Africa were in all respects treated as any three 
provinces in France, not only the numerous emigrants from other European 
states, but also the natives themselves, would in due time become as French 
as the inhabitants of Lorraine. 

M. de Montebello proposes assimilation as the cure for all the ills of 
Algeria ; and after reading his book, which offers so interesting a study to 
all who wish to have a thorough understanding of European affairs, we 
can see no reason why this colony should not at least resume its ancient 
place as the granary of the Old World. 





NATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT.* 


THERE are just now many late publications in Europe and the United 
States upon government and political science claiming the attention of 
the public, and, unfortunately, none of them very thorough or systematic. 
It is a question which we do not here propose to enter upon, why po- 
litical literature is decreasing in ability, while the practice of govern- 
ment is increasing in its success and in its benefits. But certain it is, 
that modern “ Cesarism ” has for its defence no Machiavellis and Hobbeses ; 
moderate, reasonable self-government is not defended by any more Lockes, 
Miltons, and Sidneys; and the free despotism, or despotic freedom, of de- 
mocracy, has no more Rousseaus. 

The readable and even interesting little volume before us does not ful- 
fil the expectations which the reader may have very justly formed from 
its title. ‘National Self-Government in Europe and America” is a big 
title, it covers much and very difficult ground, and one would naturally 
expect, on opening the book, to find at least an attempt to define political 
nationality and national self government ; and one would also naturally 
expect to find some discussion of the history and analysis of the two most 
notable and prominent features of modern political development—the tend- 
ency towards national political consolidation (not centralization), and, under 
that, the other tendency towards the freedom, individuality, and legal 


equality of all men. The relations of these to each other, and how they 
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produce, develop, and support each other, present a fruitful and useful 
theme for discussion. But this we do not find. If the author occasion- 
ally, and only accidentally as it were, points us to the outcroppings of the 
vein, he cannot lay any claim to having worked this mine of thought pa- 
tiently and systematically. 

The work is more historical than exegetical, and the scraps of history 
may be called good—about as good as mere scraps can ever be made. The 
historical statements relate to France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
Russia, and the United States, a larger space being given to the United 
States than to any other country. The style is simple, condensed, unpre- 
tending, and straightforward, and extremely few foreigners have shown 
so much fairness and so much accurate information of our institutions and 
of our political parties in attempting to discuss our political history. He 
is a pronounced adherent of the Union and anti-slavery side, but some of 
our own authors on the same side might take a lesson from his moderation 
and fairness, 

The historical facts in reference to Europe relate mainly to the manner 
in which the different governments, more especially France and Belgium, 
passed through the crisis of 1848, and to the unification of Germany and 
Italy, and the liberalization of Austria. This feature of the book not only 
makes it well worth reading, but gives it a real value to the general, un- 
learned, and often hasty reader, who wants a general idea of that section 
of modern European history, and has not time to hunt it and dig it out of 
some scores of volumes, where he would at last find it only, as he finds 
it here, in scraps. 

It is perhaps well the author’s effort has taken this direction. A writer 
on government or political science should make history his handmaid and 
not his object, and there are indications that in an essay of that sort Mr. 
Probyn would not achieve very great success. Here is the first sentence 
in the book: “In the present day, every intelligent person, it may fairly 
be presumed, will admit, at least in theory, that both order and liberty are 
necessary to the good government of a civilized people.” The position 
here assigned to order is alittle like saying that good crops are necessary to 
agriculture, and one always feels, on reading such a sentence, that the author 
is just a little looser than he has a right to be. Then, as a mere matter of 
style, we think that no author should put in a book on a grave subject 
such language as this: “They will give, as occasion offers, a slap in the 
face to constitutional monarchy, and then administer a smart back-lhander 
to republicanism.” Neither do we like “ Britishers,” “ Yankee Republicans,” 
“ Jefferson Brick,” and “Marquis of Dunderhead,” on page 219. 

Some of our own war-horses and screechers against caste and aristocracy 
(witness the discussions about the reform of our civil service) could learn 
in this little book, and for that matter in several others, especially the 
works of George Cornewall Lewis and Bagehot, that names do not always 
indicate form, much less substance, and that a republican monarchy—a 
republic with a hereditary executive, worked by a self-governing people—is 
not only possible, but actually exists in several countries. For fear some- 
body will misunderstand us, we beg to say that we are not in favor of 
crowning General Grant or importing a Hohenzollern, but only indicating 
how much less some people know about politics than they might, if they 
would study it more and talk about it less. 

The author's failure to apprehend es well as to discuss what is real 
self-government, and especially what are the conditions for its operation 
and success, seems to us to be manifested in his estimate of the causes of 
the different results in several countries of Europe in 1848, especially his 
comparison between France and Belgium, between Louis Philippe and 
Leopold I., and the reasons assigned why Philippe lost his crown and 
throne, and Leopold preserved his own. We do not doubt the truth of 
the reasons given, that Philippe was good but narrow, stubborn, and stupid, 
while Leopold was good and also enlightened, liberal, and progressive. 
These are not examples of self-government, but only of the accidents that 
favor or retard its introduction. The goodness and badness, the wisdom 
and unwisdom, of kings are accidents, and complete and successful self 
government is superior to this accident and will control it, though some. 
times with difficulty. It may be very true that Charles X. and Louis 
Philippe lost their crowns by mismanagement, and could have held their 
crowns by good management, but the fact that revolutions were ne- 
cessary to get rid of them, or the fact that such contests result in 
revolutions, shows that there was no self government deserving the 
hame going on in the country; and the author's statement that there 


were only 200,000 voters, in a population of 25,000,000, confirms this 


view. The true test of self-government is that it can accomplish all its 
wishes without war or disorder inaugurated by itself, and only resorts to 
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force to resist force, or to remove violent and unconstitutional obstruction. 
The second election of Lincoln in the midst of a civil war, and the peaceful 
though angry solution of the quarrel between Congress and Andrew Jolin 
son, and the late disestablishment of the Irish Church, could have occurred 
We do not accept in all its 


peacably only in self-governing countries. 
extent the author's apology for the French people, though we may accept 


| fully his judgment against French emperors and kings. 


Upon the whole, the book is instructive without being profound, is an 
ardent and intelligent plea for real liberty, and is written with almost 
childlike simplicity. 

The Life of Arthur Tappan. By his Brother. (New York: Hard & 
Houghton.)—The subject of this memoir might fairly be claimed by this 
city for itself, since he made it the principal theatre of his mercantile 
career. But New York, when he came to it, had already begun to be the 
mere business camping-ground which it is now in so eminent a degree, 
and, except the opportunity of making and charitably disbursing money, 
he owed nothing whatever to it. It hated him, and mobbed him, and 
sought his life, and would have made him as infamous as it did notorious, 
He was a pebble of New England granite in its shoe, and it is asa New 
Englander that Arthur Tappan deserves to be studied and remembered. 
He is probably the best if not the earliest type that can be named of a class 
almost peculiar to that region, among whom there is the most in- 
timate connection possible between the pocket and the heart. He 
more than a generous giver, such as, following him, were Peabody, 
Vassar, Cornell, Simmons, and a host of others; he was an independent 
force in the community, an element which suddenly appeared when it had 
not been counted upon by friend or foe. Those Bostonians were his lineal 
successors who, when the South thought it had merely the Republican 
party to contend with, formed the Kansas Emigrant Aid Society, and 
lent a helping hand to John Brown in Virginia, afterwards 
raised colored regiments at their own expense, and, still later, devoted 
themselves successfully to arousing public sentiment against repudiation, 
In the same way, when Prudence Crandall, in Connecticut, seemed likely 
to be crushed by an iniquitous law against teaching colored pupils, Le 
directed her friends to employ the best counsel at his expense, and to start 
a paper, whose deficits he would make good ; when Mr. Garrison seemed 
indefinitely immured in Baltimore jail, Mr. Tappan voluntarily paid the 
fine and set him at liberty ; when the pro-slavery party seemed to have 
triumphed in repressing free discussion at Lane Seminary, he offered him 
self as the banker of the students who withdrew from that institution to 
goto Oberlin. At critical moments in the existence of a dozen religious, 
philanthropic, or educational enterprises, he emerged from his busy pri- 
vacy to give them encouragement or to assure their success, with a libe- 
rality which has certainly never been equalled in this country, and with 
a modesty that could not be excelled. 

With every day that passes, the history of the times in which Arthur 
Tappan lived becomes more and more strange and incredible for the gene- 
rations that have since come upon the stage. In this respect, the volume 
before us has more than a biographical value. It is a sketch, in the main 
accurate and uncolored, though lacking form and method, of such events 
of the last half-century as had concern for one who above all “ loved his 
fellow-men.” Among these the anti-slavery agitation fills naturally the 
largest space, and again that part of it which had New York for a centre. 
In 1883, the house of the editor, Mr. Lewis Tappan, was sacked by a pro- 
Southern mob, and his brother's store only escaped the same fate by a 
vigorous defence from within. In those days a determined abolitionist 
would keep a hot-water tank in his garret with which to resist assault. 
During the draft riots of 1863, abolitionists were still attacked in their 
homes. Apparently there had been no progress in thirty years. Un- 
doubtedly, however, the last abolitionist has suffered for his principles— 
as such, he can no longer have any fear of living in New York. Thanks 
to our present mode of government, it is rather the rich, whose wills may 
come to yootatn, ' who are afraid of dyi ing here. 
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A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL GLOBE EDITION OF THE 
Waverley Novels. 


By Sir Water Scorr. In I6mo size, on toned paper, 
illustrated. The most attractive edition for a small 
amount of money published. Complete in 23 vols. 
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marbled edges, library style, $6; half-calf, gilt, $7 50; 
Turkey morocco, $10. 

* There is no book accessible to the English or Ameri- 
ean reader which can furnish 80 comprehensive and sym- 
metrical a view of German literature to the uninitiated ; 
and those already conversant with some of the German 
classics will find here valuable and edifying extracts from 
works to which very few in this country can gain access.”’ 

Prof. A. P. Peabody, in North American Review. 
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WHAT SHE COULD. 


A Story. By the author of **The Wide, Wide World,” 
* Queechy,” * Old Helmet,” ** Melbourne House,” etc. 
limo, three Illustrations, $1 25. 

“ Every new work of fiction by this gifted author we re- 
ceive with a cordial welcome, for we know it will be an 
addition to that pure, elevating, and delightful class of 
books which we may love as the fireside literature of our 
country. She writes for the domestic circle. Her works 
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Prospectus. 


The “ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS” is copiously illus- 
trated with beautiful and authentic engravings, and gives 
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narratives, by travellers of the highest repute who have 
recently visited them. 

In the choice of subjects for each monthly part, prefer- 
ence is given to those countries which happen to be of 
the most general interest at the time. Thus the differ- 
ent parts of the world are treated of in succession, and 
in course of time a body of useful information and enter- 
taining reading on the most interesting subjects will be 
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tures, and natural productions of countries, and to the 
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AMADIS DE GAUL. By Vasco Lobeira. 
From the Spanish Version of Montalvo, by Robert 
Southey. London, 1803. 4 vols. 16mo, half-calf, $14. 


APPLETON’S AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA, 


16 vols. 8vo, cloth, new, $63. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER AND BEN 
JONSON, The Dramatic Works of. London, 1811. 
4 vols. 8vo, old calf, $8. 

BOCCACCIO. The Decameron. Nice 8vo 
edition, newly bound in tree-calf, portrait, $5. Lon- 
don, 1820. 


10 vols. 8vo, large paper, 


HONE. Ancient Mysteries Described, espe- 
cially the English Miracle Plays founded on Apocry- 
phal New Testament Story. London, 1823. 8vo, 
boards, $1. 


MASSINGER, PHILIP, The Plays of. Four 


volumes. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, by 
W. Gifford, Esq. London, 1805. 4 vols. 8vo, half-calf, 
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PALMERIN OF ENGLAND. By Francesco 
de Moraes. London, 1807. 4 vols. 16mo, $12. 
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NOW READY. 


OUR SEVEN CHURCHES: Eight Lectures by 
Thomas K. Beecher. 16mo. Price, paper, 50 cents; 
extra cloth, $100; extra cloth, gilt, $1 25. 

These expositions of the best features of the seven great 
religious denominations in America are so apt that each 
denomination is using the separate chapter treating of 
itself as a denominational tract. One of them has been 
circulated to the extent of over 150.000 copies; another 
has been translated into French and German for circula 
tion in Europe. The combination of these brilliant lec 
tures in one volume. together with a new and additional 
one of more general character on * The Church of Christ,” 
will be a book sought for and much read.” 


CHRISTIAN HEART-SONGS. A Collection of 
Choruses, Quartettes, and Set Pieces; together with a 
selection of Anthems, Motets, and Tunes of all Me 
tres. By John Zundel, author of ** Harmony and 
Modulation,” ‘* Voluntaries for the Organ,” ete. 
price, boards, $100; cloth, $1 25. 

Mr. Zundel is well known as an admirable composer of 
church music. A pnpil of the great Rink. he shows his 
training in the beautiful simplicity of his themes and the 
rich variety of his barmonies. Mr. Zuncel is Organist at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn (Rev. H. W, Beecher's) 


MATERNITY. A Popular Treatise for Young 
Wives and Mothers. By T. 8S. Verdi, A.M., M.D.. of 
Washington, D.C. Handsomely printed on laid paper, 


bevelled boards, extra English cloth. 12mo, 430 pages, 
price $2 25. 


Svo, 


Dr. Verdi is a well-known and successful practitioner, 
of thorough scientific training and large experience. His 
book has arisen from a want felt in his own practice, as a 
Monitor to Young Wives, a Guide to Young Mothers, and 
an assistant to the family physician, It is a complete 
treatise on Motherhood, treating of Pregnancy, Labor, the 
Nursing and Rearing of Infants, the Diseases of Children, 
the Care and Education of Youth. Reflections on Marriage 
Emphaticaily and thoroughly commended Ly Distinguished 
eatane, and by the Medical, Religious, and Secular 

"eRR, 


ALSO READY. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS. 


First, Second, and Third Series. Three vols. Svo, 
uniformly bound; ina box. Price, extra cloth, $250 
per vol.; half-morocco or half-calf, $5 00 per vol. 


The three volumes above-mentioned, containing Mr. 
Ellinwood’s masterly and complete phonographic reports, 
are portions of a course, one of which is to be issued 
every six months. 

* Thousands of readers will be glad to possess, in this 
cheap and elegant form, these corrected Sermons of per- 
haps the greatest of living preachers—a man whose heart 
is as warm and catholic as his abilities are great, and 
whose Sermons combine fidelity to spiritual truth, great 
power, glorious imagination, fervid rhetoric. and vigorous 
reasoning with intense human sympathy and robust com- 
mon-sense."’—British Quarterly Review. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALKS. Second Edition. 
By Henry Ward Beecher. Phonographically reported 
by T. J. Ellinwood. Steel portrait. 12mo, extra 
cloth, price $2 00. 


PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. A 
Text-book for the use of Young Ladies in Schools, 
Seminaries, and Colleges. By Catherine E. Beecher 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 12mo, illustrated, price 
#2 00. 


THE TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA: 
How to Train and Drive him. With Reminiscences 
of the Trotting Turf. Third Edition. By Hiram 
Woodruff. Edited by Charles J. Foster, of Wilkes’ 
Spirit of the Times. 12mo, 412 pages. With steel- 
plate portrait of Hiram Woodruff. Price, extra cloth, 
$: 25; half-calf, $4 00. 


The demand for this book is «till unabated, for it is 
the standard work on the American Horse. 


ger” The above books for sale by ail booksellers, or sent 
Sree by mail on receipt of price. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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Just Published. 


Mommsen’s History of Rome. 


NOW COMPLETE 


VOLUME IV., 
With a copious Index of the whole History, prepared ex- 
pressly for this edition, uniform with Volumes I., IL, and 
IIT., printed upon tinted laid paper, from the latest London 
edition, with all the author's and translator's corrections 
and additions. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, price per vol., in cloth, $2. 


The set, in a neat case, for $8. 


$15. 


The same, in half-calf, at 


Mommsen's great work is unanswerably accepted as the 
standard History of Rome. It is commended by its clear 
style, its conciseness and accuracy of statement, and, 
above all, by the masterly and highly philosophical man- 
ner in which it summarizes the results of all previous in- 
vestigation. The index, which is full and exhaustive, 
adds greatly to the value of the work, and gives it a 
deserved superiority over every other edition published. 


The Theology of Christ. 


By J. P. THompson, D.D., 
Pastor of the Tabernacle Gack. New York. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, $2. 
The work is marked throughout by that vigor and 
eloquence which uniformly distinguish the writings of 


this eminent author and divine, and will attract wide 
attention. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WONDERS. 


The Wonders of Acoustics. 
By R. Ravav. 


With 110 Illustrations, printed on tinted paper, 1 vol. 
12mo, price $1 50. 


The volumes in the Illustrated Library of Wonders 
already published—fourteen in number—contain over six 
hundred illustrations, and are sold at the uniform price of 
$1 50 per vol. 


A handsomely illustrated Catalogue, giving full descrip- 
tive paragraphs of the various volumes of this series, will 
be sent on application. 


The above books sent, post-paid, to any address, by the 
publishers, upon receipt of price. 


Charles Scribner & Co., 


654 Broadway, New York. 





NOW READY. 


BETTER ADVERTISING. 


SABIN & SONS, New York. 





HOMCEOPATHIC 


Pharmacenutists and Publishers. 
EsTABLISHED IN 1835. 
BOERICKE & TAFEL, 

145 Grand Street, | 234 Sutter Street, 
New York. | San Francisco. 


Constantly on hand a full assortment of Medicines and 
Booke for Physicians and Family nse. 
Orders per mai] promptly attended to. 


The Nation. 


\ZELL'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


Dictionary, and Gazetteer 


Is now fast approaching completion. The price for the 
entire work, unbound, will still remain for a limited time 
as originally announced, namely, $25. As it has been 
found advisable to increase the size of the original work 
about 200 pages beyond the number at first proposed, 
those who purchase or subscribe Now will get the benefit 
of this addition wiTHouT CHARGE ; otherwise they will be 
obliged to pay for the same. This book isa complete and 
unabridged dictionary of the English language, as good as 
the best, a Gazetteer of the World, and a more complete, 
newer, and fresher Encyclopedia than any now in print; 
the price is lower than that of any other Encyclopedia— 
and but a little above that charged foran Unabridged Dic- 
tionary or a Gazetteer alone—and being the latest, and be- 
gun and completed within the short space of two years-— 
not drawing throughan unlimited number of years, as has 
always heretofore been the case with works of this magni- 
tude—it must necessarily be by far the newest in point of 
information, as, for example, the article Napoleon is 
brought down to his surrender, Prussia to the present war, 
ete.—and the populations are given either in accordance 
with recent State Census or that of the General Census of 
this year, or from other reliable information, and every 
pains taken to make the information given new and accu- 
rate. 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, 
17 & 19 South Sixth Street, ee 


RAILROAD ¢ GA ZETTE. 


The Railroad ‘Man’ s — 
Eagine ering, 


Tilustrated } 

Weekly 

Quarto 

Journal, Management, 
24 Pages. @ | Advertising. 


| Reports, 
A. N. Kee G, Publisher, 
Terms: S3per Annum.) 101 Washington St., Chicago. 
G2 Will be Four Dollars after January 1, 1871. 3 





A Library of Education 


FROM THE 


BEST WRITERS OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


Vol. 1. Locke’s Thoughts on Education. 


Vol.Il. Locke’s Essays on Study and 
Reading: Milton’s Epistle on Education, with Lives 
Of Locke and Milton. 


Vol. Ill. Horace Mann’s Papers on the 
Study of Physiology in Schools. 


Vol.1V. Scottish University Addresses: 
(1) Mill, ou Literary and Scientific Education ; 
(2) Fronde, on Hand-work before Head-work ; 
(3) Carlyle, on the Choice of Books. 


Vol. V. The Bible in the Public Schools, 


the Opinions of Individuals and of the Press, with 
Judicial Decisions. 


Vol.VI. The Bibleinthe Public Schools, 
Part IL., containing the Addresses of A. D. Mayo and 
Thomas Vickers, of Cincinnati. 


Other Volumes, tn preparation, will be duly 
announced. 


It is our design to make CoMPLETE AND STANDARD 
Epitions of the Works of Educational Writers of Emi- 
nence. and reduce the cost to a minimum. We have 
adopted a model, very successful in France, which puts 
the products of the best minds within the reach of all. 


THE PRICE 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


—TWweEntY- -FIVE CENTS & Vol., post-paid. 
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Now Reapy. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Better Advertising: 


A Refutation of Several False Stand- 
ards, and a Statement of some Prin- 
ciples and Rules of Economical and 
Effective Newspaper Advertising. 


This little book is a guide to advertising, and not 
a list of newspapers. Without being a complete 
manual, it attempts, in a condensed style, a system- 
atic treatment of its subject; and, it is hoped, will be a 
help to the experienced advertiser, and a text-book to 


the beginner. 


Price 20 Cents. 


A VERY LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


J. SABIN & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS, 


84 Nassau Street. New York. 





The Nation ‘Press. 


The Proprictors of THE NATION PRESS give notice 
that they have established a Book, Pamphlet, Job, and 
Newspaper Printing-Office in this City, and are prepared to 
‘execute at moderate prices, for cash, the best of work in 
any and all of these branches. 

For BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or Stereotype 
Plates, as desired, and will guaranty unusual accuracy in 
their preparation. 

PAMPHLETS ot every description, embracing Prospec, 
tuses, Statements, and Reports of Corporations, Statistical, 
Scientific, and Literary Papers, Law Pleadings, etc., ete., 
will receive the same attention as books, and be printed 
with especial care. 

JOB WORK, in all its details: Cards, Circulars, Pro- 

grammes, Bills, Receipts, Forms, etc., will be promptly 
dispatched, with taste, and in the newest varieties of type. 
NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, and other Periodicals 
will be printed on reasonable terms, and strictly upon 
time. 
In short, the Proprietors undertake to satisfy first-class 
custom in all that pertains to a general Printing Business. 
Orders may be sent to THE NATION PRESS, 27 Rose 
Street (a few doers North of Frankfort), or to this Office, 
and estimates will be furnished at either place. 


JOHN ROSS. Manager. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 
BROWN. Edited by Richard D. Webb, and published 
by Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1861. In all respects the 
best life ‘of John Brown ever written. Tlustrated by . 
photographic portrait without a beard, showi ed 

the character of the lower part of the Tace. Clo 


= $1 50. 
ce. Address PUBLISHER 








14 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


t-paid on a of 
OF P THe ATION,” , New York City. 











